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DEDICATION 

To my son, Aaron (Yisroel Kopel): Always remember who you are and 
to see the good. Your smiles and giggles light up a room and our life. 
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PREFACE 


When I had written the first edition of 
this book in 2013, little did I know that 
additional chapters would be added in my 
journey to document my grandparents’ 
lives and stories. At the time I found my 
bashert, now, my beautiful wife, Rachael. 

I knew that one day, we could be blessed 
with our own family. With gratitude 
to Hashem, we are now parents to a 
handsome son, Aaron (Hebrew name: Yisroel Kopel ben Chaim Ber, after my 
paternal grandfather, Israel Fried (Yisroel Kopel ben Matisyahu). As a grandson 
of four Holocaust survivors and now a father, it is my responsibility to keep the 
flame alive for the next generation. What future generations will read will be via 
textbooks, and what they will hear will be via audio recordings. The reality is that 
many survivors of the Holocaust are now in their 70’s and older. It is becoming 
more difficult to document their lives and stories. Be it for health reasons or 
because of the painful memories, many survivors cannot tell their stories. It is 
for this reason that books such as From Generation To... need to be written. By 
doing so, we are giving a voice to all those who suffered, while educating the 
future. My hope is that the next generation, our children, will encourage a world 
of peace, love and harmony for generations to come. 

Robert B. Fried - May 2017 

Please follow From Generation To... online for additional information and 
resources: 

Web: http://www.fromgenerationto.com 
http://www.holocaustpoems.com 
http://www.holocaustremembranceday.com 
http://www.internationalholocaustremembranceday.com 
[ https://www.facebook.com/FromGenerationTo 
https://twitter.com/fromgento 
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A Message from the Illustrator 



It has been a privilege for me to illustrate this book of poetry for Robert 
Fried and his family. This is not a book about tragedy but more a book 
about optimism. Told through the heart felt poetry of a boy this is 
a book about triumph over adversity. Robert s family along with count¬ 
less other families suffered so much, but those who survived were strong 
enough to pick themselves up and make a life for themselves, finding joy 
in the love of their family, and inspiring future generations with their 
strength. That boy is now a husband and father who has devoted much 
of his life to finding out what happened to his family during the holo¬ 
caust, and to record what he has found for future generations to learn 
from. I hope my artwork helps to bring the story to life. Robert's poe 
reflects such a range of emotions. People of all ages need to be 
able to read this and to understand what this generation 
experienced, and to never forget the strength 
of character that got them through. 








However, the sounds we hear tonight are very rare. 

Only occasionally do we hear the sound of music in the air. 
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The Sound or iviusic 
in the Ghetto 























They Took Us 
by Surprise 





































































































We heard they were coming by, 
but we were not prepared. 

When they finally arrived, we were 
all scared. 

They went through our village and 
broke down our door. 


We had to take our most important 
possessions and nothing more. 


We had to move fast and fully comply. 

If we did not, they told us that we would all die. 

We packed our things and boarded the train. 

How could this be happening? This is truly insane. 
Where will they take us? What will they do? 

These were the questions on the mind of every Jew. 
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The Trains 



We are crowded and cannot catch a breath of fresh air. 

They would not help us; they don't care. 

Standing for hours at a time, without any water, or in Hebrew, mayim. 

We are starving and literally dying for a meal. 

Tell us, could this be happening? Could this inhumanity be real? 

I don't know where or how I am going to end up in the next couple of hours. 
Only G-D could determine my fate, with his almighty powers. 



/ ( 



The Gas Chambers 

It was cold, and chills were going down their spines. 

They all stood in orderly lines. 

The guards told them they would have to disrobe and take a shower. 

Each minute that passed, seemed like an hour. 

They were surely scared and tired. 

Escape they would not because the camp gates were barb wired. 

They had to keep quiet and face what was ahead. 

They thought to themselves, after today, would I be alive or would I be dead? 
The guards let them in and put on the water and music. 

People started coughing, as if they were sick. 

They began to scream and cry when they realized they were being gassed. 
Many then knew they would eventually die, as the time passed. 

After five minutes the room was filled with dead bodies lying on the ground. 
The room was completely silent; there was not one sound. 

The guards returned to clean up the bodies for the next group to be sent in. 
Later on, the same process would again begin. 






























































Out of the chimney came black smoke. 
Breathing it in, made us all choke. 

It had a stench that filled the air. 


Every time we looked outside, it was still there. 
Gassed, tortured, whatever the case. 

All we know, is who ever entered, 
never left that place. 
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The Camps 

The conditions in which we lived were poor. 

Many people were sick, and garbage was all over the floor. 
We suffered from malnutrition because we could not eat. 
Our bodies, aching, because we were severely beat. 

Lying down in my bed, 

not knowing if the person next to me was alive or dead. 

In this bed in which I now lay, 

I pray to G-D to allow all of us to live another day. 







to 



Hope 


c; 



c* 




b 

K) 




X) 





There are sick people to my left and to my right. 


f° 

b 


I could tell that their futures do not look all that bright. 
Although we know their fate, 

We encourage them to fight, with all of their might, to survive. 

J Hope, love, dreams, courage, determination and faith, 


Are the only things that could help keep people alive. 




































































































Strength 

and Determination 


I lost my family. 

I lost my friends. 

Everything I once owned, is now gone. 

I still do not know how I have 

the strength and determination to go on. 
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The Holocaust 


What a frightening time 

Standing all in line. 

Scared to leave your mother 
or father, sister or brother. 

Wearing a star to show you 
were a Jew. 


It did not matter if you tried to 
hide it because everyone knew. 

A piece of bread was your meal. 

You would get shot, if you tried to steal. 

Doing work in the concentration camp; 
the ground all cold and damp. 

The war finally ended, every Jew cried. 

Not only do we remember the Jews who survived. 

We remember the six million Jews who died. 















































My Memories 

My memories have faded with the years. 

Every time I try to remember, 
my eyes are filled with tears. 

Thinking about the suffering and the 
pain that I went through. 

Because of my faith -1 am a Jew. 


























Dedicated to Those Who Wanted to Know 
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People often ask me, why do I write? Why do I care? 


Why does it matter, if you were not even there? 

Once there was a country that was so much in need. 

Many were unemployed, poor, and many could not even read. 

However, one day, there came a man who changed everyone’s mind. 

He told them to look towards the future, not behind. 

“I will make a better life for you.” 

“This trouble we are experiencing, blame it on the Jew.” 

People found hope in what he said. 

Now people wanted every Jew that was alive, dead. 

How can a country blame all of its problems on just a few? 

I wish I knew. 

You cannot murder a person because of their cultural background or race. 
That is why I write these poems; so atrocities like this, 
will never again take place. 
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FOR SAFTA 

I am here today because of you; 

You brought to this world, life, after witnessing death. 

I am amazed by your strength; 

You survived against so many odds and stand proud. 

I am inspired by your love of faith; 

You keep the flame alive, as it could have easily burnt out. 
I am in awe by your smile; 

You lost so much but yet can still find happiness. 

I am thankful for the valuable lessons learned; 

You teach the world that goodness prevails over evil. 

I am proud to be your grandchild; 

You are the great-grandmother of our next generation. 
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Meir Tsalel 


(S)urvived the Holocaust. 

(D)ied before the Holocaust. 

(L)ived in the United States during the Holocaust. 
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Father: Alexander Weiss 
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Paternal (Srandmother Rifka 
(Brod, Czechoslovakia) 


(S)urvived the Holocaust. 

(D)ied before the Holocaust. 

(N)o civil marriage ceremony; 

Only had a religious marriage ceremony, kept surname. 
(R)oman Vishniac, [Students and teachers in cheder 
(Jewish elementary school), Brod], ca. 1935-38 (detail). 
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WEDDING PHOTOGRAPHS 



The wedding of my maternal grandparents: Magdalena (Berkovits) 
Herskowitz (June 18,1924 - March 29, 2003) and Moshe Herskowitz (June 
29, 1922 - May 08, 2008) on August 13, 1945. 
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The wedding of my paternal grandparents: Rifka (Weiss) Fried (May 01, 
1928 -) and Israel Fried (July 08,1918 - April 21,1997) on March 14,1950. 




OUR FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS 


Many of my relatives had their lives cut short. They were mothers, fathers, 
sisters and brothers who were ripped apart from their families. Unfortunately, not 
everyone has a photograph and in some cases, we cannot recall their name. 
However, their memory will live on and they will always have a place in our 
family’s history and our hearts. May his or her memory be a blessing. 

Magdalena (Berkovits) Herskowitz: Babi 



Babi at age 16 (back of photo dated: February 04, 1941). This photo 
was found in the garbage after returning home from the camps. 
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From Generation To... 



Babi (right) with her friend, Bella (left). They were very good 
friends. Bella had eventually immigrated to Israel. 



Babi’s mother, Chana (Mark) Berkovits. Babi’s mother had owned a grocery 
store, located in a room of the family’s home. Babi’s parents were very 
religious and did not take photographs. This photo was taken at the request 
of her sons. Babi’s mother had died at 65 years old, while in Auschwitz. This 
photo was found in the garbage after returning home from the camps. 
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Our Family Photographs 



Photos of Babi in Romania, at the gravesite of her father, Natan Hirsh. He had died in 
1925 or 1926 of a heart attack, when Babi was only VA years old. His grave is 
located within the Dobricel Jewish Cemetery, on top of a hill. Babi’s parents were very 

religious and did not take photographs. 



Babi’s eldest brother, Mendel / Max with his wife Rifka and sons Herman 
(left) and Martin (right). Max had immigrated to the United States when 
he was 18; he was in the United States during the Holocaust. 
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From Generation To... 



Babi’s brother, Moishe and his wife. This photo was taken about 20 years before the 
Holocaust. They were a wealthy couple. While in the ghetto, Moishe and his wife 
were beaten so badly that he could not talk and no longer had the will to pray or live. 
This photo was found in the garbage after returning home from the camps. 



Babi’s sister, Eta and her son Zwi. Eta’s husband 
had survived the camps and re-married. 
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Our Family Photographs 



Babi’s sister, Esther-Bayle and her fiance. This photo was found 
in the garbage after returning home from the camps. 



Babi’s brothers, Moishe (top left) and Yoyna / Meir (top right). Babi’s sister, Eta 
(bottom right) with her husband Josef (bottom center) and his sister Chana (bottom 
left). Yoyna / Meir had survived the Holocaust and eventually immigrated to Israel. 
This photo was found in the garbage after returning home from the camps. 
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From Generation To... 



Babi’s brother, Chaim / Tsalel at my bris in 1978. My aunt, Hanna 
(Herskowitz) Gal, is tending to me. He had survived the Holocaust and 
eventually immigrated to the United States and lived in New York. 
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Our Family Photographs 


Moshe Herskowitz: Zaide 



A portrait of Zaide from 1936, at age 14, in Dej, Romania. He was 
learning to be a baker at the time. This photo was found in the 
garbage after returning home from the camps. 



Zaide (left) at age 18, with a friend, Adolf (right). This photo was 
found in the garbage after returning home from the camps. 
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From Generation To... 




Photos of Zaide from 1950, shortly after he became a policeman at 
Haifa Port, Israel. He was a policeman for 7 years; prior to becoming a 
policeman, he served in the Israeli Army for 1 year (1948). 



Zaide with his sisters, Jeni (left) born in 1920 and Pearl (right) born in 
1916. These were separate photos that were found in the garbage after 
returning home from the camps. Years later (Zaide is older in the photo), 
he had combined these photos into one as a memory of his sisters. 
None of Zaide’s immediate family members had survived the Holocaust; 
these photographs are the only ones he had of his family members. 
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Our Family Photographs 


Rifka (Weiss) Fried: Safta 



A portrait of Safta from 1946 or 1947; taken in Holzhausen, 
Germany. The dress she is wearing was made from a blanket. 



A portrait of Safta’s family before the Holocaust, obtained from her aunt Gitel 
(her mother’s sister) who lived in the United States. Safta and her youngest 
brother, Simcha Weiss, are not in the portrait. Simcha was photographed in the 
1930s by the famous photographer, Roman Vishniac; that photo of Simcha can 
be viewed within the Chapter, “Putting a Name to His Photographs”. 
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From Generation To... 


Safta remembers her father, Alexander Weiss, as a quiet man. He worked as 
a roofer. Safta’s mother, Sima Leah Kleinman, taught Hebrew every Saturday. 
She died at age 47 in the camps. Safta remembers her having a beautiful singing 
voice. Safta’s brother, Zwi / Hessi Weiss (left) had survived the Holocaust and 
eventually immigrated to Israel; he is 95 years old and lives in Haifa. Safta’s eldest 
brother, Abraham Isaac / Bumi Kleinman (right) had survived the Holocaust and 
eventually immigrated to the United States and lived in New York. Safta’s brother 
Mordechai (baby) had died within weeks of the camps being liberated. 

Note: 

The Hebrew Calendar day, 28th of lyyar (Yom Yerushalayim), marks the yahrzeit 
(anniversary of the death) of Safta’s mother, Sima Leah (basAvrohom) Kleinman, 
Safta’s father, Alexander (ben Zwi Ary eh) Weiss, and brothers, Mordechai Weiss 
and Simcha Weiss. 

Safta’s mother had 2 sisters and 1 brother: Gitel, Sarah Rochel and Moshe. 
Abraham Isaac was born in 1918, during World War I. Alexander and Sima 
Leah only had a Jewish marriage ceremony (not a civil marriage ceremony). 
Sima Leah kept her maiden name, Kleinman, and Abraham Isaac took the name, 
Kleinman. 



Safta’s eldest brothers, Abraham Isaac / Bumi Kleinman (left) and Zwi / Hessi Weiss 
(right) before the Holocaust. Safta obtained this portrait from her aunt Gitel. 
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Our Family Photographs 


Israel Fried: Saba 



A portrait of Saba. 



Saba (seated on the ground, first man on the right) was a 
Hungarian soldier and a sharp shooter. 
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From Generation To... 



Saba’s father, Martin / Matisyahu had died in 1928 at age 40, when Saba was 
10 years old. At the time of his father’s passing, Saba was at the synagogue 
praying; he was approached by someone there and was told to return home 
right away. 



Saba (right) boxing with his eldest brother, Chaim (left). 
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Our Family Photographs 



Saba’s sister Shari (Fried) Stern. She had survived the Holocaust and 
eventually immigrated to Hungary and lived in Budapest. 



Saba’s brother, Abraham / Bumi lighting a candle for my Bar Mitzvah 
cake with his wife, Lea. Abraham / Bumi had survived the Holocaust and 
eventually immigrated to the United States and lived in New York. 
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MY BABI AND SAFTA 


Magdalena (Berkovits) Herkowitz: Babi 

In 1994, with a cassette recorder in hand, my mother and I sat down to listen 
and record Babi’s story in her own words; in her own voice. I remember that 
like it was yesterday. She told her story and although I didn’t understand all the 
words, I witnessed first-hand, her emotions. 

The cassette tape containing the recording had gone missing for many years 
and thankfully resurfaced in 2016. Twenty-two years later, I replayed the cassette 
tape and it seemed to be n bad condition; to ensure that I could preserve her 
story, I decided to make a digital copy using my iPhone. I am very happy that I did 
because the tape began to tear shortly after. I had digitized the audio recording 
just in time! 

I wanted to go a step further and have the tape translated. A search online led 
me to this wonderful husband and wife team from Israel. They had translated Babi’s 
story into English text and then the wife had re-recorded the audio in English. 

Note : 

Babi’s story and the associated audio recording are accessible via the Oral History 
Collection of the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington D. C.: 
Oral history interview with Magda Herskowitz (RG Number: RG-50.940*0001, 
Accession Number: 2016.230.1, Date: January 22, 1994). 

Here is Babi’s story, as she told it to my mother and I that day: 

The Story of My Life 

My name is Magda Herskowitz, born Berkovits. I was born on June 18, 1924, 
in a small village in Transylvania. The name of the village is Dobricel. We were 
seven children, three sisters and four brothers. My father died when I was one and 
a half years old. I did not know him. My mother’s name was Chana, my father’s 
name was Herman Berkovits. My brothers’ names were: Mendel, Moishe, Meir 
and Tsalel. My sisters’ names were Esther-Bayle and Eta. My mother and I lived 
in the village. We had a store and we had land and a mill. My mother had another 
cousin in the village. 
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My Babi And Safta 


We had a nice life until Hitler came. Then we were taken into the ghetto Dej, 
where we stayed for four weeks and from there we were taken to Auschwitz. 
From the Dej ghetto, after two days and two nights in closed wagons of up 
to fifty people, packed like herring, without air, food and water, we arrived 
at Auschwitz. There they separated me from my mother and I never saw 
her again. They separated us from parents, from sisters and led us into the 
shower; a thousand women. There were two long tables; on both sides of the 
tables were standing Mengele and Eichmann with SS soldiers. Music was 
played to distract our minds. We were ordered to undress completely and our 
hair was shaved, even from the lower part of the body. They took away our 
belongings and the SS walked among the naked women. After the shower 
we received clothes, not fit to our sizes. Some were long, some short. I got 
a dress that was too long, up to the ground. I ripped a piece from the length 
and made myself a head covering. When we met after the bath we could not 
recognize each other. We looked like meshugene (crazy ones), with the bare 
heads. They ordered us into rows of five and led us to the tables of the SS 
officers. They asked for our names and birth dates. Then they led us to the 
barracks and warned us not to leave them or the SS man will shoot us. As a 
toilet, we had a big room with pots, where we did our big and small things. We 
were 500 women in one room, head on head (crowded). If you wanted to get 
out you had to step on each other. At night, we slept on the bare floor, without 
pillows and no bed. Once when I went out a SS screamed at me that I should 
not get close to the barbed wires; I might get killed. Then I asked him: when 
will I see my mother? He pointed to the chimneys of the ovens, from which 
smoke went up, and he said to me: do you see the smoke? There is your 
mother. I understood they burned her. I returned to the barrack and began 
crying. From then on, I could not sleep nor eat. I was sent to forced labor. 
We worked very hard. We got one slice of bread a day and one plate of soup 
made of bran (what is left after you take the wheat out of it). In Auschwitz, I 
woke up in the morning and went out to the roll call. We were 1,500 women 
from 19 to 25 years old. After the roll call we got very little black coffee. A 
Half an hour later we got shovels and marched out to work. We did work for 
the German tanks, for the German army. I worked eight hours in snow, in the 
cold winter, without any food and water. After the eight hours, I returned to the 
camp and we got a plate of warm bran soup. One day I became very sick; I 
was forced to go to work and beaten. 

Once I saw my good friend standing in the line for soup. She was still 
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holding her plate. Then came the SS man and hit her on her head with a chair 
and she died. 

Since we had arrived at Auschwitz we did not get our period. We got some 
powder with the name Brom in our coffee. I had a friend that was married and 
was pregnant when she was taken to the concentration camp. After a month, she 
gave birth to a child. But it was winter and the child could not stand the cold and 
died after 8 days, even though the Uberfuhrer brought the child some clothes, 
food and milk. In a camp, a child cannot survive. 

The soup, made of leaves of beetroots that we were given, was full of sand. 

I was in Auschwitz another four weeks. One night we were taken out for a roll 
call, then to the gas chambers - we were told to undress and once again they 
inspected our naked bodies - who is fit for work and who will go to the gas 
chambers. After standing there for a whole night we were taken, still naked, to 
a big place where we received a gray uniform and climbed the coal wagons. 50 
in a wagon, we were taken to Riga, where again we were asked for names and 
birthdates and we were then taken with big trucks to a port with ships. There we 
had to carry heavy boxes with ammunition to load on the ships. Those who were 
not able to carry the boxes were beaten. I fell while carrying a box of 50-kilo of 
ammunition. The SS man hit me with a rifle on my ribs - for a few days I was 
walking around with terrible pain and crying. 

We suffered hunger and cold, my feet froze, I had no shoes. I suffer because 
of that till today. 

After liberation from the Germans I fell into the hands of the Russians. They 
liberated me and they mocked me. After the liberation, I walked home for three 
weeks by foot, from Germany to Poland, from Poland to Hungary and to Romania. 
On the roads, I also suffered hunger and cold. Nobody wanted to let us into their 
house. I was together with ten girls. We were full of lice. Nobody wanted to let 
us in. After I arrived home I met my brother Tsalel. Only he was at home. When 
he looked at me, he could not recognize me; I was like a Muzelman (a walking 
skeleton). My weight was 65 kilograms. Two weeks after I arrived home I got to 
know my husband, Moshe Herskowitz, also from a village not far from Dej. After 
3 weeks, we married and settled in a little town Retiav. I had a house there and 
a mill that my older brother Moishe had left. He did not return. He did not come 
back from the concentration camp. One year after my marriage, I had my first 
daughter Hanna. When she was one year old we left Romania toward Germany, 
to a DP (Displaced Persons) camp so that we could then emigrate to Israel. In 
this camp, we remained one year and then went to Israel. In Israel, we lived in 
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barracks. My husband was taken to the army and I remained with a little baby, 
without furniture, windows; with one cooking pot in which to cook and little food. 
Six weeks after my husband was taken to the army I received 25 Lira (Israeli 
currency at that time) to buy food. After a year, my husband was released from 
the army and he became a policeman. The pay was very small. It was very hard 
to make a living for us. 

He was a policeman at night and working during the day at a building site, to 
earn a few extra Liras. When Hanna was seven years old we decided to have 
another child, so she will not be alone in the world. I had a very hard pregnancy for 
nine months. I was very tired. Then another girl, Penina, was born. When Penina 
was three years old we moved to a moshav (cooperative Israeli settlement) 
named Yad Natan. There we started a new life, working in agriculture. We also 
had chicken and cows for milk. We worked very hard. The older daughter went 
to a boarding school for two years. While there, she decided to learn to be a 
hairdresser. She became a hairdresser. She got acquainted with a young man 
that came from America. After a short time, they got married and he took her to 
America. I along with my husband and the younger daughter remained in Israel. 
After two years, I missed my daughter very much, so I went there as a tourist 
with my Penina. We stayed there and in Canada too for two and a half years. My 
husband worked in a bakery, very hard and earned a little. After two years, I went 
over to America to my older daughter. She gave birth to a son. I did not return 
(to Canada). I began working at an elderly citizen’s home. After four months, my 
husband joined me. We worked together for ten years. Then I got sick and left. 
My husband found work in a bakery. There he got wounded in one hand, due to 
hard work. He did not return to work and we live now on pension. We live in a 
two-family house with my older daughter. She has 2 sons. My younger daughter 
got married at the age of 19 to a sabra (born in Israel too). They have 3 children: 
2 boys and 1 girl. 
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Rifka (Weiss) Fried: Safta 

In 2014, Judith Cohen (Director, Photographic Reference Collection) of 
the United States Holocaust Museum, had met with Safta to speak about her 
experiences during the Holocaust and gather a series of family photographs to 
share with the Museum. The following is a short summary that Judith prepared 
after the meeting: 

Rifka Weiss (now Rebecca Fried) is the daughter of Alexander and Sima 
Leah (nee Kleinman) Weiss. She was born on May 1, 1928 in a religious home 
in Brod, Czechoslovakia, where her father was a roofer. Rifka had three older 
brothers, Abraham Kleinman, Zwi Hersh (Hessi) and Mordechai (b. 1926), 
and a younger brother Simcha (b. 1932). Simcha appears in a few of Roman 
Vishniac’s iconic photographs of young boys studying in a cheder. Rifka’s 
mother taught Hebrew every Saturday and had a beautiful singing voice. 
Two of her older brothers studied in the yeshiva in Nitra, and the third studied 
in a yeshiva 6 km from home. Rifka attended local religious school where 
she learned Czech. In 1939 Hungary annexed the Transcarpathia region of 
Czechoslovakia including Brod and later conscripted young men, including 
Rifka’s older brothers, for forced labor. On March 19, 1944, Germany invaded 
Hungary. The following month, Rifka, her parents and youngest brother were 
sent to a ghetto in Mukacevo and in May were deported to Auschwitz. Her 
parents and Simcha were killed immediately. Her mother was just 47 years 
old. Rifka worked in Auschwitz as a seamstress inserting soles in shoes and 
shoulder pads in jackets. She also sorted confiscated belongings searching 
for gold and valuables. Rifka continued this work until no more deportations 
arrived at the camp. Afterwards, she worked in cabbage fields near Auschwitz. 
Once, a female SS guard hit her on the hit causing her convulsions. In January 
1945, the Germans began to evacuate Auschwitz. Rifka was taken to Bergen- 
Belsen where she stayed for one week, and in February she went Rochlitz for 
one week. From there she and other female prisoners, including her cousin 
Malka Weiss, were sent on a death march to Zatec where she was liberated. 
Local Czechs cared and fed the women. Rifka learned to cook while working 
in a hospital in Zatec. Her two surviving older brothers found her in Zatec 
as she was cooking food for Shabbat. She then learned that her third oldest 
brother Mordechai had died in 1944 at the age of 18. She and Malka remained 
in Czechoslovakia for a year living n a kibbutz hachshara. Afterwards, Rifka 
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joined a kibbutz in a convent in Holzhausen, Germany. The nuns helped care 
for the young survivors. Rifka worked in the camp kitchen. In July 1947, she 
made her way to France and boarded the Exodus to sail to Palestine. The 
British would not allow the passengers to land in Haifa and sent them back to 
Europe. Rifka eventually arrived in Israel n 1948. There she met and married 
Israel Fried (b. July 8, 1918), a survivor from Kiralyhaza. In 1959, they moved 
to the United States with their two sons, Alexander (Alex) and Matthew (Maty). 
Years later both sons married and had families of their own. Saba and Safta 
were blessed with five grandchildren. 



A special photograph with Babi (left) and Safta (right), on 
the day of my Bar Mitzvah party, August 25, 1991. 
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Safta was very lucky to have survived the camps, but she did so without her 
parents, and was uncertain about the fate of her brothers. After the camps, she 
arrived in Germany, a teenager, with a dream to one day reach the Holy Land 
for a better life. After all that she had already experienced, she embarked on the 
ship the Exodus, in search of freedom; little did she and its other passengers 
know the struggles they would encounter along the way. 



A July 1947 photo (United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Photo 
Archives Reference #: 95613) of the battered illegal immigrant ship, Exodus 
1947, docked in Haifa Harbor. The photo was provided by the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum courtesy of Bernard Marks. 
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A July 1947 photo (United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Photo 
Archives Reference #: 95612) of the battered illegal immigrant ship, Exodus 
1947, docked in Haifa Harbor. The photo was provided by the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum courtesy of Bernard Marks. 

In my attempt to locate a list of 4,500 passengers that were aboard the Exodus, 
I came across a hyperlink on the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum’s 
Holocaust Survivors and Victims Database (via the Museum’s website) which 
references: “List of names taken from seized luggage of passengers of the Exodus 
1947. [Internet Resource] (ID: 30718)” via www.exodus1947.org. The site is now 
inactive but available via the Internet archive site, www.archive.org: (https://web. 
archive.org/web/20120219224111/http://www.exodus1947.org/emapilist.html), 
which I last accessed on April 21, 2017. When reviewing the list, I identified 
what I believe to be Safta’s name: Rywka Weis. Safta had always used the 
last name Weiss and a derivation of her first name and the name Regina. The 
name, Rywka, when pronounced is close to Rifka or Rivka. I have often found 
in my research of record keeping at the time, that many names and dates were 
inaccurate. 

In 2012, I had worked closely with the staff at the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum in Washington D.C. to arrange an oral history interview to 
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document her experience as a passenger aboard the ship. Below s the full 
transcript of that interview. In reading through it, you will see how the incredible 
journey from Hamburg, Germany to the Port of Haifa gave her a new sense of 
hope and helped give rise to the birth of a Jewish nation. 

Note: 

The following transcript and the associated audio recording are available via 
the Oral History Collection of the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in 
Washington D.C.: Oral history interview with Rebecca Fried (RG Number: RG- 
50.030*0664, Accession Number: 2012.169.1, Date: July 24, 2012). 

Question: This is the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum interview with 
Rebecca Fried conducted on July 24, 2012. The interviewer is Rachel Wagner. 
She is in Washington, D.C. Rebecca Fried is in Brooklyn, New York. Rebecca, 
can you please state your name? 

Answer: Yes. Rebecca Fried. 

Q: And what was your name at birth? 

A:_Weiss (ph). 

Q: Weiss with a “W”? 

A: Yes. 

Q: And where were you born? 

A: In Brat (ph). 

Q: In what- 

A:_, Czechoslovakia. 

Q: Okay. And what was your date of birth? 

A: May 1st, 1928. 

Q: Wonderful. So we are going to focus today on your time on the Exodus? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Can you tell me where you were when you first heard about the Exodus? 

A: I was in—in Hamburg. In Germany. 

Q: Okay. And did you hear about--who did you hear about it from? 

A: From the Haganah. 
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Q: And did you have friends in the Haganah? I mean who--who--who 
communicated this to you? 

A: No, because we were a lot of people there. We were, I think, 4,000, or 5,000, 
I think— 

Q: Okay. 

A:--for the ship to go with. 

Q: And you all were assured a spot, or was there something that you needed to 
do to assure a spot on the boat? 

A: No. No. We wouldn’t do nothing. 

Q: What did you--did you know--what did you think about boarding- 
A: We know they taking us to Israel. 

Q: And--and that was where you wanted to emigrate to? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Did you have any friends or family that went on the voyage with you? 

A: I had friends. But I don’t know nobody no more that is alive or maybe they 
move to their children. They moved away. Nobody I know. I don’t know. 

Q: But when you were in Hamburg- 
A: Yes. 

Q:-the re were- 

A: Oh, we had a lot of friends because I belonged to a kibbutz. 

Q: Okay. In Hamburg. 

A: Yes. 

Q: Okay. 

A: We came from Lansford, we came. 

Q: Okay. 

A: The name was Mi Lansford Hausboten. So we came to Hamburg. 

Q: What was the mood like when you boarded the ship? 

A: Well, we were happy that we going to Israel. 

Q: And were you assigned a bunk? What was it like when you got on the boat? 
A: Bunk, no. It was-it was a wooden boat, and everybody was sitting wherever 
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we found a place on the deck. And there wasn’t too much place downstairs. So 
I was sitting on the deck. 

Q: And did you--do you remember, or did people talk about fear of not being able 
to get into Palestine, or were you- 

A: Yeah, we were, yes. We were afraid. Because a lot of people they went to the 
Cyprus. They send them to Cyprus. 

Q: Uh-huh. 

A: Usually with families. They had already children, you know. Married people. 
Q: People who had had children in the DP camps? 

A: No, after-after. 

Q: In the-in the displaced person camps and other places. 

A: And we--we were single and-sorry, I don’t know if there were other more 
people, you know, that they were married. But they were--we were a lot of people, 
young people. In my group of_about 200 people. 

Q: Okay. And did you know how long it was going to take? 

A: No. We didn’t know. 

Q: Okay. So what was an average day like on the journey over? 

A: You mean on-on the way? 

Q: Mm-hm. Did you have a job? Or, you know, what were you doing during the- 
-the voyage before the British intercepted you? 

A: I believe the men were_-we girls we didn’t do nothing, no. 

Q: Okay. What-were there facilities? Were there-was there ample food? 

A: Very little. Very little. But we were happy with-with everything. 

Q: And when did you first note that the British had, you know, had-had come- 
come close or when did you realize that it wasn’t going to be? 

A: When we were almost in the port. In Haifa’s port. So they were shooting. So 
we didn’t have with what to shoot back. So- 

Q: So- 

A:-what we do. We had like vegetables, tomatoes. We was-nothing, you know, 
to throw on them, you know? 

Q: Uh-huh. 
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A: We didn’t with what to fight. And they didn’t let us down. They kept us--l don’t 
remember how many days. There were three ships. 

Q: So let’s go back before we get to the three ships--are you saying there were 
three British ships? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Okay. So did you see the British ships before you heard the shooting, or was 
the shooting the first thing you heard? 

A: We saw the ships. But we didn’t think that--that’s for us, you know, prepared 
not to let us in, to take us someplace else. 

Q: So were the ships around for a day or two before the shooting, or was it-- 
A: No, no, no. As soon as l--as I—they see that--us. So they start to shoot already. 
Q: So when the--were you on the deck when you saw the British ships? 

A: That I don’t remember. 

Q: Okay. Do you remember where you were when you heard the shooting? 

A: Between all the people, I don’t remember was downstairs or upstairs. The 

whole ship was shaking, you know. Because it wasn’t really a ship it was a_ 

to put--they put together a ship. 

Q: Okay. Did you--how did you know it was shooting and not some type of other 
noise? 

A: We heard. We heard the shooting. And they said we not going to go down. 
They not let us go down. And we bet we will, you know. But we didn’t. 

Q: When you say wouldn’t let you go down, do you mean on the ship? 

A: No, down on--we on the ship, yeah. 

Q: Okay. 

A: And they didn’t let us go down. 

Q: Was there any communication that you know of between anybody on your 
boat and the British boat, or was there yelling? What-what other noises besides 
the shooting? 

A: That I--I don’t know. I was too young. There was, you know, maybe Haganah 
crew there, or--you know, some other organizations that they talk. I don’t know. 

Q: How old were you then? 

A: I think I was 15. 
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Q: Okay. 

A: 15 or 16. Yeah, 15. 

Q: What language were you speaking on the boat? 

A:_+. 

Q: Yiddish? 

A: Yiddish, yes. 

Q: And were there-and-and were there leaders on the boat? Like who was in 
charge? 

A: We had leaders from Germany from Lansford Hausboten because we were 
children when we came there. So they were our leaders, you know. The owner 
used to send us food and--l--let’s say, like me, I worked in the kitchen. You 
know, everybody had some work. They also teach us all kind of--somebody like 
us would be--something to work, you know? To--when you come to Israel, you 
should have something in your hand to go to work, you know. 

Q: And this was when you were on the kibbutz in Germany. 

A: Yes. 

Q: But you weren’t doing any work on the boat. Y’all were just on the boat; 
correct? 

A: No, I didn’t do no work. No. 

Q: Okay. What happened after the shooting? 

A: After the shooting, then we stay there, and they came then three ships. We 

call them the_, you know. Like warships, not just ships. War. Like--and they 

took us on their ships. 

Q: So -- 

A: Threw our stuff, you know, we had. The clothing and everything. Somebody 
was lucky. They didn’t fall in the water. Mine fell in the water. Just what I had on, 
that’s what I had. That’s it. I have to change. No nothing. 

Q: So there was the one--there was the shooting you all--you mentioned, before 
you end up moving on to the other three ships, that you didn’t really—y’all did not 
have ammunition-- 

A: No. 

Q: But did y’all try to fight back? 
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A: Besides the cans that we had and vegetables that we had, food that had, we 
threw that. We didn’t have nothing, no. 

Q: Did you--did you throw things, or where were you when that was happening? 
A:_+. I really don’t remember that. 

Q: Okay. Did they take the boat somewhere for y’all to disembark to get on the 
three ships? Where did that happen, or how did that happen? 

A: We didn’t see that they took away the ship because it happened in Haifa port, 
you know. And they took us from our ship to their ships. 

Q: So you were at the Haifa port— 

A: Yes. 

Q:--when you moved-- 
A: Yes. 

Q:--over to the other boats. Yes? Hello? 

A: And then they took us on their boat and they--whoever was lucky stayed with 
their clothes, and who wasn’t. So it fell in the water. And that’s it. 

Q: Your stuff fell in the water. 

A: Yeah, mine clothes are in the water. And they said they take us back to Hamburg 
from where we came. 

Q: So do you know which of the three boats you were on? 

A: No. I don’t know. 

Q: And when they told you were going--they--when did they tell you you were 
going back to Hamburg? 

A: When we went on the ship. 

Q: So very soon after you got on the ship? 

A: Yes, yes. 

Q: So before they told you that, did you think you would be going somewhere else? 

A: No, we didn’t think. We--we just felt that we going to really to come to Israel, you 
know, they--they think over, and they going to let us in. 

Q: And how did you feel that day? 

A: Terrible, terrible. We all felt terrible. Because that was our--we didn’t have no 
home, no nothing. 
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Q: Right. What--do you remember any conversations you had or how--you know, 
what people were saying? 

A: No. But we_, you know, we said we are ready to fight. You know, we_ 

talk. And we want to go, you know, to Israel, and that’s-that’s going to be our home 
and just that, you know. Nothing. We don’t believe it, that they don’t let us in. You 
know, those things. But fighting things, we didn’t, no. We are ready to fight we said, 
but we didn’t have that_. 

Q: I want to clarify. You just said something I couldn’t tell. You said you didn’t think 
they were going to let you in, but you thought that they would eventually let you in? 

A: No, we--we felt that they wouldn’t. They--they--how they talk to us, you know. 
We didn’t understand really what they--what they saying. But they told us they 
wouldn’t let us in. 

Q: When they boarded the Exodus and you were being transported to the new 
ships, were they speaking in English, or how did y’all communicate? 

A: In English. In English, they was speaking but not to us. Somebody was there 
who translated for us, you know. 

Q: So you didn’t speak English at that time. 

A: No, no. 

Q: So did you have any interactions with any of the British soldiers? 

A: We didn’t have, no. No. No. 

Q: Okay. 

A: No. 

Q: So you’re in Haifa, and you are now on this new boat, which you said it’s-it’s 
not a-- was it a wooden or was it more of a--was it metal? 

A: It was Exodus boat. Theirs was a war boat, you know, like— 

Q: Like a war boat. 

A: Yes. 

Q: Okay. So metal. Not wood. 

A: Yeah--no. But Exodus was wood. You know, when we went out from Hamburg 
that- -that was a wooden boat. But when we came to Haifa--I don’t know what 
happened to that boat. I really mean it. I don’t know what happened to it. In the 
museum someplace. 
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Q: Probably. When you are on this—this British boat and they say that you’re 
going to go back to Hamburg-- 

A: Yes. 

Q:-what was the attitude? We talked about how y’all felt that day. But how was 
the attitude on the journey back? 

A: Terrible, terrible. Ones--we got crying. There was one woman died. 

Q: On the journey back? 

A: Yes. 

Q: What did--how did she die? 

A: Just a heart attack. 

Q: Okay. 

A: Yes. She died, and they put her in a--a sheet. They threw her in the water. And 
one beautiful girl, she got--you know, she got crazy. She couldn’t believe--she 
really got crazy and she run around there on the boat and she talk things like, 
you know, beautiful girl. 

Q: Was she with y’all the whole time on the boat? 

A: Yes. She was with us on boat the whole time, yes. We tried, you know, with 
her to-- to be nice and everything, but it didn’t help. She was singing a lot and 
talking—just_and talking. And me, I didn’t have clothes to change. 

Q: What were the conditions like on the boat? Did you all— 

A: Very bad. Very, very bad. 

Q: Worse than the Exodus? 

A: Yes. Sure. That’s--was a sign we went with, you know, that we going to Israel. 
Here we were very bitter that they taking us back. And, like me, I didn’t have to 
change. So let’s say I had to go in the bathroom. Yes? 

Q: Uh-huh. 

A: There was a tall man. I remember him, his face. I ask him, “Can I have your 
jacket just to go in the bathroom?” Because he was tall, his jacket was good for 
me, you know. So that’s how I--I went to bathroom and I--I--I came back and I sat 
there on the--on the deck. 

Q: So you--you didn’t have any clothing. 

A: Nothing. Just what I had on me. And the salt water started to, you know--to eat 
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it up to--to fall apart on me. And so from the—the—from the-not the beach-how 
you say it? On the water. 

Q: The salt water? 

A: The salt water, yeah. 

Q: So were you ever in the water or was just the environment? 

A: No, no, no. We went three months we on the water. Three months. 

Q: So how long were you in the boat on the way to Palestine? 

A: Long time. I don’t remember. That I don’t remember. This I remember. We 
were three months. 

Q: On the way back? 

A: On the way back. 

Q: Okay. 

A: We went to other-lot of other countries. I remember we went-they gave us 
biscuits with worms to eat. 

Q: They gave-okay. So what-so you didn’t have any clothing. Where did you 
sleep? What was the food like? 

A:_+. There was no food really. Just biscuits and water. They give me-they 

give us biscuits with worms in it. 

Q: So where-where did you sleep? 

A: There where we were sitting. 

Q: Were you able to move around the ship freely, or were you confined to a 
space? 

A: No, no. Wasn’t that you went around there. I couldn’t go around and a few 
more that we lost our clothes, you know. So we were sitting. 

Q: But had you had more clothing, would you have been able-would you have 
been allowed to move around the boat, or were you restricted? 

A: Yeah, we were allowed to move around, but it wasn’t such a lot of place. 

Q: Okay. So you’re on the boat for three months. You said that you went to a lot 
of different countries or different places. So where do you remember that you 
stopped? 

A: I—I remember France-that there. And they-they gave us bread. You know the 
long bread? The French bread? 
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Q: Baguette? 

A: “Children, don’t go down. Don’t go down. Stay on the ship--on the boat.” 

Q: They told you--the French told you to stay on the ship. 

A: Yes. 

Q: Did you see the French people or interact with them, or did you just hear 
about it? 

A: We--we saw the people. We saw the people, yes. 

Q: Did you talk to any of them? 

A: I don’t remember. l--but a few people came running with food and bread. And 
they said--you know, they put their hands in the bag. And they told us, “Don’t go 
down. Stay on the ship.” 

Q: Do you know why they told you that? 

A: I don’t know. They wanted maybe we should--if not, they--they going to kill us 
maybe--the English. I don’t know. They would never let us in. 

Q: So the French told you to stay on the boat. 

A: Yes. And they--maybe they knew that they taking us back to Hamburg. 

Q: When you talked about the bread with worms, did you ever participate in any 
hunger strike? 

A: Oh, we did, yes. When we came to the France--to France, we told them that. 
That’s why they brought us food. 

Q: So you had not been eating on the way back. 

A: On the way back, really very little, very little. 

Q: Okay. 

A: Water, we had. Water, yes. 

Q: Now, after you are in France, where was the next stop? 

A: The next stop was Hamburg. 

Q: Okay. So how--so when you were in France, before y’all left to go back to 
Hamburg, did any of you think about trying to get off the boat, or did you think 
about getting off the boat? What were your thoughts? 

A: No, no. Because we kept together. We still thought in Hamburg we will go 
back to Israel. We are going to try to go back. 
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Q: Did y’all talk about that and make a decision as a group? 

A: No. Everybody talked about it. There wasn’t really groups. We were because 
we came there together, you know, the first time before we went to Israel before 
we went on the Exodus. So we had a few that we know each other. We got to 
know a few people. But not all of them, you know. 

Q: Uh-huh. 

A: But we--we talked to--we going to try again and again because we didn’t have 
where to go some place else. 

Q: So your thought--did you think if you were going to go back to Palestine, going 
to Hamburg was the best idea? 

A: Yes. We didn’t know that because when we came there, you know, like in 
Germany, they had like--how you say in English? I don’t know. You understand 
Yiddish? 

Q: Not very well. 

A: You know like—like they went up there and to look who--if somebody does run 
away. I don’t know how you call that. 

Q: Like a lookout? 

A: Lookout. Yeah, lookout. And they looked, you know, if somebody was able to 
run away or what. English. 

Q: Well, Like a guard tower or a -- 

A: Yeah._+ so we had them for a few days. But then they disappeared. We 

don’t know how, when they disappeared. Maybe a few people left. I don’t know. 
And then came the—I don’t know--not the Haganah, maybe another organization, 
you know, from Israel. And they taught us how to shoot, how to go and--to jump 
from a window out, you know? 

Q: So this is when you were already back in Hamburg. 

A: Hamburg, yes. 

Q: So let’s back up just a minute. How did it feel when you--you get to the port 
at Hamburg? 

A: Oh, it was very-what can we do? We knew that--that’s--that’s it. We have no 
other way. 

Q: Did they--did you know where you were going once you got to Hamburg? Did 
they say where you-- 
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A: No. We didn’t know where we going to--no, because--told they going to take 
us to Cyprus because a lot of people, they went--they took to Cyprus. So we 
didn’t know exactly where they going to take us. 

Q: So when you get to Hamburg, what happens when the boat gets to the port? 

A: So we--we all went down from there from the boat. Everybody went out. They 
told us to go out. And they watched us. We shouldn’t run away, you know, we 
(?should?) go someplace else. 

Q: And did they tell you, when you were coming off the boat, where they were 
taking you? 

A: They said, “We going to take you back from where you came.” 

Q: And where did you end up going to? 

A: That was--that was in Hamburg. That’s all. 

Q: But what was--were you in a DP--or what was the name of the kibbutz or the 
DP camp? Where were you located? 

A: I was in Auschwitz-Birkenau. They didn’t say that. Nothing. They didn’t talk 
about the--the camps, no. 

Q: No. But when you--no, I mean the displaced persons camp. When you--when 
you get off the boat in Hamburg, where do you go in Hamburg? 

A: I don’t know. We stayed in Hamburg. We didn’t go no place. 

Q: So were you in a displaced persons camp? Where were you being held? 
Were you allowed--could you leave? 

A: I don’t remember if we stayed in the city or we-we--or they took us-l don’t 
remember. I think we stayed in the city some or—I don’t know. That I don’t 
remember. 

Q: Were you allowed to leave you, or are were you still under-- 

A: Some people left. When they left, you know, they didn’t watch us anymore. So 
some people left. Some people, I think, stayed in Germany, too. I don’t know. I 
don’t know. I was--we wasn’t thinking, you know. Too young to think. 

Q: So how long do you think you were in Hamburg at that time? 

A: A few months, I think. Two months, maybe. 

Q: And where did you go after that? 

A: Back to Israel. 
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Q: So did you go straight from Hamburg back to Palestine? 

A: We came to Hamburg from Israel the first time in 1947. 

Q: Mm-hm. 

A: And then when we went back to Israel was ‘48. 

Q: So were you in Hamburg the whole time? 

A: Yes. 

Q: And-- 
A: But- 

Q:--you mentioned before they were teaching you how to do things. Was this in 
Hamburg? 

A: Hamburg, yes. They--was told to climb on the rope, you know? The Haganah- 
-the Israelis. 

Q: Uh-huh. So did you— 

A: They were. 

Q: You were--were you just waiting? You just wanted to wait until you could go 
back to Palestine? Or what were you thinking at the time? 

A: We said we were going to fight. We going to fight_+ our land, our Israel. 

Q: How did you secure passage to Israel the second time? 

A: I think—I don’t know if I was 16 years old. I don’t know exactly. I don’t remember 
really. I don’t remember. I really don’t. Maybe I was 17_+ 

Q: When you were going back the second time, did you have the confidence that 
this time you would be allowed in, or were you scared that the same thing would 
happen? 

A: No, we are--we were allowed to go in already because the English left. In 
Israel, maybe there was Arabs. I don’t know. But we--Ben-Gurion--then Ben- 
Gurion became the--you know, came in and was Israel, you know. 

Q: But-- 

A: Oh, no. They was still fighting. We were still fighting. I remember they took 
blood from us, you know. They brought us to Hadara, and they wanted we should 
go to war, you know. 

Q: So you were able to secure legal passage to go back to Palestine— 
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Q: What was that trip like? Or was the boat similar to the Exodus? Or what were 
the details? 

A: I--I really don’t know. I really don’t remember because I didn’t move. Once 

_+--I couldn’t move because I didn’t have clothes. My clothes was really-- 

almost fell--you know- 

Q: This is on the second trip back? 

A: Yeah. The second trip--no. I had already. My brother-1 had two brothers. They 
found me after the war. They found me. 

Q: Right. So let’s go back. So you were in Hamburg, and this is after the Exodus. 
And now we are in ‘48. 

A: That was-that I think-we came-yes, we were in Hamburg, yes. 

Q: And so you get on another-a second boat to try to go to Palestine. 

A: Yes. 

Q: So that was what I was asking about. What was that boat like? 

A: That was okay. But not luxury, you know. Plain, plain boat. 

Q: So was it like the Exodus in a wooden boat, or was it metal? 

A: I think—I don’t know. 

Q: Okay. 

A: But it was better than on the Exodus. 

Q: And how did you feel—did you feel confident that this time you were going to 
get in? 

A: Yes, yes. 

Q: Okay. 

A: On the way already we had that year, you know-it’s Palestine. Still is Palestine- 
-that they going to let us in. 

Q: And did you have enough supplies and food? 

A: We had food, yeah. The Haganah gave us food. And then like we had to wash our- 
they give us--my brothers gave me clothes, and we had where to wash our clothes. 
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Q: Were your brothers on the boat with you? 

A: No, no. They found me in Czechoslovakia after the war in_--not_, 

Prague. 

Q: So you mentioned, though, they helped you get clothes. But did you see them 
in Hamburg-- 

A: No. 

Q:-between trips? 

A: No, no. 

Q: So when you got back to Hamburg--when you come back to Hamburg and 
you have no clothing-- 

A: Yes. 

Q:-how-- 

A: They sent package. 

Q: Oh, a package. Okay. 

A:_+. 

Q: So you’re on this--do you know the name of this boat? 

A: I don’t remember, no. 

Q: Okay. 

A: No. 

Q: And on the way--or what--where do you arrive in--in Palestine? 

A: We arrive to Had a ra. 

Q: And how did you feel? 

A: They said we have to go and fight. They still was fighting, you know, and we 
were already taught how to fight. They took blood from us right away, and we 
should be ready to go to war. 

Q: And how did you feel about that? 

A: I didn’t feel so good about it because they told us on the way the--the men-- 
there was a few men also and women older than me, and they told us, “If you go 
in the army, you going to have a baby.” And I didn’t understand. Because it’s not 
like now the young people know everything when they are 10, 11,12, you know? 

Q: Right. 
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A: I came from a very religious family. So I said I’m not going in the army to have 
a baby. What I’m going to do with a baby? So they took blood from me. But I was 
hiding. Three nights I was sleeping under-three couples were in a room, and I 
was hiding at night under their bed. They didn’t even know that I am there. And 

so after the third day- they came from a kibbutz_+. And they ask who wants 

to go in a kibbutz. So me and other two people we went there. So there was no 
men there. They should do the work in a kibbutz, you know. I was worked there 
very, very hard. For a year I stayed in kibbutz. 

Q: What did you-what was your job? 

A: There all the-every time they changed. First, was from the bananas to-to take 
down the leaves, the big leaves, you know, with a big knife. The-the sun should 
come to the bananas. They would get ripe. And then the second was l-l worked 
in the kitchen because I knew-l told them I know how to work in the kitchen. 
And the third job was to wash the diapers from babies. And no money. They 
didn’t-they just give you short pants, long pants, khaki. You know, for khaki? And 
sandals. And that’s it. And food. Okay. We were happy. We had food. We had 
where to sleep. And I was there for a year. A year’s time. 

Q: Did your brothers emigrate or— 

A: My brother, after year, one came to America, and one is still now in Israel. He 
is- God bless him-he is 90 years old. 

Q: So you-but you came to Israel first. 

A: Yeah, I came to Israel. Yeah. I came first, yes. 

Q: Well, Palestine at the time-sorry-actually. 

A: Yes. All the same Israel but still fighting. And there I got to know my husband, 
also, in 1950. 

Q: And how long were you in Israel? 

A: 11 years. 

Q: And why did you come to the United States? 

A: I don’t know. We had a friend. He came before us, and he said, “You come to 
America. Your husband is going to make a lot of money” and you this-and-that. 
And we came, and I’m sorry to the day. 

Q: You wish you would have stayed in Israel? 

A: Yes. 
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Q: Did you--after the journey on the Exodus, were you--did you stay in touch with 
people that you had gone through that experience with? 

A: That we went together to--on the Exodus? 

Q: Well, if they were on the Exodus with you, this was the same group of people 
when you went back to Palestine. 

A: Yes. You know what? When we came back to Hamburg, we--everybody-- 
every girl has to wash clothes for three guys, you know, because the men didn’t 
know how to wash clothes. So everybody had to-every girl had three boys to 
wash for them clothes. And we did that, you know. We were very close, one with 
each other, but not, you know--we were always together. 

Q: And did you stay in touch with them when you lived in Israel? 

A: Yes, yes. Yes. They-even one of them, too, wanted to marry me. But--we 
were still young, and we didn’t--we didn’t know what we want, you know. We 
didn’t have nothing. We didn’t have no money. We didn’t have our home. We 
didn’t have nothing. So that’s why everybody lived for himself, to see from what 
we can live. 

Q: And looking at the Exodus experience, sort of as a whole, how did you feel 
when you were experiencing that as a concentration camp survivor? 

A: Very bad. Very bad. We thought that’s it. We finished in concentration camp 
because I saw when they burned my-my parents, my brother. And the other 
brother two weeks before the war was over, they killed him. They shoot him. So 
I know that’s it. 

Q: But--my question is when--because of what you had experienced in the camps, 
when you were on the Exodus, did you--how did—I mean how did you feel having 
this experience, as a Holocaust survivor, after what you had already survived? 

A:_+. But we were happy that we going to a land that was going to be ours. 

We were going to fight for it. 

Q: Did you think of the British in the same way as you thought of your European 
captors, or what were your feelings on--on the British? 

A: Well, we--we didn’t got to know them. We--we didn’t see nothing. We didn’t 
know about the British. We didn’t know--we didn’t know, no. 

Q: Okay. Are there-are there any other details from that experience and being 
on the boat that you can think of that we haven’t covered? 
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A: No, I don’t know. I really don’t know no more. I don’t--l don’t. It was--it was 
terrible, a terrible thing. And even when--when we were in Israel already was 
very hard and-- because we didn’t have no homes, no nothing. We had to go- 
-not only me, even people married. They didn’t have--you know, they lived in 

other_houses that they found, you know, they find something empty. It was 

very hard. Very, very hard. 

Q: When you went on the kibbutz in Israel-- 
A: Yes. 

Q:-were you assigned your own room or bunk or--you know, where were you 
living? 

A: No, no. We are a few girls in a room. 

Q: Okay. 

A: Yeah. 

Q: Any of them from the Exodus? 

A: Yeah. 

Q: So you were really with the same group the whole time. 

A: I had a cousin. I don’t know if she’s still alive. She went from Brooklyn to 
Florida to live because of children and this. We were in touch not for a long time. 
I don’t know now. I don’t-l lost the-the-lost touch with her. 

Q: But she was with you on the Exodus and at the kibbutz? 

A: Yeah. 

Q: What was her name? 

A: She wasn’t in touch with me anymore, but we found each other in Brooklyn. 
Q: What was her name, or what is her name? 

A: Dora Lebovitz (ph). But she was--the Lebovitz was after her husband. The 
first name before, I don’t know her name. But Dorry (ph). We call Dorry. But 
Dora. That’s Dora. 

Q: Dora Lebovitz. 

A: Yes. 

Q: Okay. 

A: And she has two children. One is a doctor in Florida. Very, very nice people, 
yes. It was hard. It was hard. Then I got married. I was with children. 
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Q: And did you talk about your experience? 

A: Oh, yeah. We always used to talk about it. Some people didn’t believe that 
the English did that to us. Even now they don’t believe there was an Exodus. A 
lot of people. I think so. 

Q: So you--you~you-actually--you talked about your specific experience on the 
Exodus. 

A: Yes, yes. A lot. But, you know, when we came-when we came-then right 
away to war. They got killed. I knew a boy--we were--we were, you know, on the 
ship, were also together talking and that he died the next day when he went to 
war. 

Q: You--you mean in—in Palestine. 

A: In Palestine. He was 17 years old. And a lot of--of--a lot of people got killed 
right away. 

Q: And how--how did you feel about that, as a survivor who had already survived 
so much, then participating in fighting? 

A: They said they have to fight. They have to fight because we suffered so much 
and they killed our--our parents, our families. So we had to fight. And the Haganah 
told us, it’s going to be ours, you know. So we going to have a home here and 
we going to live here and that’s what we felt. And everybody who didn’t go, we 
worked hard, you know. Because--the men mostly. In every kibbutz and in every 
moshav, they went to war. So whoever could went to help them, you know. I didn’t 
go because for one purpose because they told me I was going to have a baby, 

you know. So I said_+ what am I going to do. So I didn’t go. A lot didn’t go 

away. Girls, not men. All the men--all the younger boys went. And a few survived. 
And we got in touch. And I was sick anyway. Because they hit me in the--in the 
concentration camp, they hit me on the head, and I was fainting a lot from that. 

Q: You were fainting a lot? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Did this happen when you were on the-- 

A: Oh, also, on the Exodus, yes. It was--l had--l had convulsions. 

Q: Did- 
A:_+. 

Q: Was there any medical staff, or who helped you when you-- 
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A: Oh, my friends did. My friends. Even I worked here. I worked. And I used to 

just for a second, you know, I was_+ custom jewelry. So they first took away 

my health and_+ and they laid me down for a half an hour and then I came 

back and I was working again. And the same thing happened in Israel. I worked 
very hard. 

Q: So--but there was no--l mean were there doctors on the boat that helped take 
care of you, or what was the situation like? 

A: No. No, not really. No, no. Maybe there was. I don’t know. They didn’t help me. 

Q: Okay. I think that covers--l’m trying to think if there’s anything else that we 
didn’t cover because you’ve already done another oral history where I think we 
have all the information. We just didn’t get everything about your experience on 
the Exodus. 

A: Yes. I--I—yeah, from Spielberg. I was interviewed for two hours, yes. 

Q: Yes, I watched it. But it—but it was good that we did this today because the-- 
we didn’t cover a lot on the Exodus. 

A: Thank you. 

Q: In that interview. 

A: Thank you. 

Q: So is there anything else you would like to add? 

A: I would just like to add that I’m sorry that I left Israel. 

Q: You’re sorry that you left Israel. I’ll make sure that that makes it in. Well, I 
appreciate your time. And I’m sure--you know, stay n touch with the museum. 
But I appreciate you taking the time to cover the history today. 

A: Thank you very much. I got pictures from the Exodus. My--my grandson gave 
it to me. I don’t know from which museum they send it to me. Very nice. The 
whole ship. 

Q: I saw that you had one that you showed in your other oral history. There was 
a photograph. 

A: Yes, there was a photograph. I--I saw it--l was sitting by doctor’s_+ in the 

office. And I used to--now I cannot see. I have macular degeneration. So I don’t 
read so much. So I--I see a magazine there, and I take a look at the Exodus. So I 
tear it out, and I took it home. So that’s why I--I had from the Exodus, the picture. 
But he send me now a bigger picture, and I going to frame it. 
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Q: Yeah, we have many in the photo archive. So if he ever needs to, to check 
with the museum. We definitely have photos of the--of the ship. 

A: Photos of the ship. I’m sure. He wants--my--my grandson wants to come go 
in the museum there and see me there and to read about the Exodus if you are 
going to put it on some, you know. 

Q: Uh-huh. 

A: I don’t know there are more people that they talking about the Exodus. 

Q: That I don’t know. I would--we would have to do the research for you. But, you 
know, I have not met another Exodus survivor. 

A: Oh, I see. I see. If--if you--you find somebody, I would like you to send to me. 
Q: Okay. 

A: Okay. You have my address. 

Q: We have your information. Well, I want to thank you again for taking the time. 
And I know it’s a difficult subject matter to--to talk about. 

A: It is. It is very much, really. 

Q: But it’s—it’s great that we can document it. 

A: Thank you very much. 

Q: Thank you very much. I hope you have a great day. 

A: Thank you. You, too. 

Q: All right. Thank you, Rebecca. Bye-bye. 
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Around the same time of the interview, I found a photograph of the Exodus on 
eBay. I purchased the photograph and had it professionally framed to give as a 
gift to Safta; she proudly displays the photograph in her apartment and often tells 
her visitors: “I was on that ship.” 



In January 2017,1 had commissioned Toby Gotesman Schneier, an oil painter 
and daughter of Holocaust survivors, to share Safta’s story aboard the Exodus 
through art. Toby and I collaborated throughout its composition to get it just right; 
the result was a beautiful tribute. 
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The painting, “FOR SAFTA” depicts the Jewish refugees on the Exodus. 
The 4,500 passengers were displaced persons or Holocaust survivors. In the 
reflection of the water, an arm with the number A-6492 is visible; this is Safta’s 
Auschwitz tattoo number. In the distance is the silhouette of Jerusalem, signifying 
a common theme in Judaism: “Next Year in Jerusalem”. 

I have been “gifted” by Robert Fried with the extreme privilege of depicting 
the “Exodus Ship” in loving honor of his safta, Rifka Fried. Rifka is the paradigm 
of human survivorship. A loving and happy woman who rose from the Hell of 
the Holocaust and built a beautiful life and family. A woman who shared her 
legacy and her story with her grandson with so much impact, that he is forever 
committed to keeping the stories of the Holocaust alive, as am I. The painting 
will be featured in my May 2017, Exhibition, “COLORS OF THE HOLOCAUST” 
in Chelsea, New York City. Thank you, Robert & Rifka, for bestowing this honor 
upon me. 

Toby Gotesman Schneier 
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PUTTING A NAME TO HIS PHOTO 

In late 2013,1 had purchased Roman Vishniac’s book. A Vanished World . The 
book, published in 1986, contains photographs that Vishniac had taken of Jewish 
life in the 1930s while he was in Eastern Europe. As I read the book, I noticed that 
several of the photographs are of boys studying in Yeshiva in Czechoslovakia. 

I recalled that I had seen similar photographs in a book that Safta has in her 
apartment; she had always mentioned that the only photograph that she had of 
her youngest brother, Simcha, was in the book. The photograph she was referring 
to was taken while Simcha was studying with other boys (including a cousin) at 
his Yeshiva, in Czechoslovakia. In January 2014, when doing some research 
about Roman Vishniac, I arrived at the International Center of Photography’s 
(ICP) web site, httD://vishniac.icD.ora : the site which now maintains the digital 
archives of Vishniac’s photographs. A search of the web site’s online archives 
revealed similar photos, including the photograph of Simcha Weiss! 



Roman Vishniac 

[Students and teachers in cheder (Jewish elementary school), Brod], ca. 1935-38. 
© Mara Vishniac Kohn, courtesy International Center of Photography. 
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I had immediately contacted the ICP to let them know that I had identified my 
great-uncle (he is the boy on the left in the photograph, with his hand raised; 
the boy next to him is a cousin). The staff of the ICP involved with the Vishniac 
Archive were very happy that I made the identification and I put them in contact 
with Safta so that she could provide information about Simcha and life in Brod, 
Czechoslovakia before the Holocaust. 

The following are excerpts from an interview Susan Carlson (Curatorial 
Assistant, Vishniac Archive) of the ICP had conducted with Safta via telephone 
on January 13, 2014: 

Memories of Simcha and Her Brothers 


Rebecca had four brothers, three older and one younger. Simcha, her younger 
brother, was the one who appears in a few of Vishniac’s photographs. Rebecca 
knows he was 12 years old in 1944, so he was born around 1932. He was 
learning in school. He was a very quiet, very good looking boy. Simcha was very 
sweet and a very good kid; her brothers were all good kids. During the holidays 
people would come and they used to sing. She mentioned that her brothers had 
good singing voices. 

Memories of Brod 


“It was a nice little town, maybe 200 people lived there. A lot of fields, 
potatoes and tomatoes, corn, farms. Everybody helped the other one. Produce 
was shared, whatever they had.” She remembers lamp lights being fueled by 
petroleum and making bread and cakes, everything. There were chickens, cows, 
and goats. ” 

There was a forest where she used to go there with her friends to pick 
strawberries and blueberries. They used to dance and sing. Rebecca was hit 
with a ruler in school because she was left-handed. 

“What I remember I remember very nice things. I liked it. Nobody was rich. 
There was a few rich people. They had a lot of fields. They had people that 
worked for them. They used to sell milk. They had a lot of cows. ” 

The town did not have a train station, but once a day there was a bus that 
went to and from Mukacevo and another bus that went to another town. 
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“I learned in a Czech school it was very nice. Across from us where I lived 
was a big school. My brother also learned there, I learned there until they took 
us away. Boys and girls in the same school. It was religious, but not as religious 
as today. ” 

“My mother wanted that I should be a seamstress. Nobody wanted to teach 
me [because I was left handed]. ” 

“It was a very, very nice town a lot of green flowers. We had tomatoes and 
cucumbers. We didn’t have a sink in the house, we had a well. In the summer we 
used to put watermelon down there. “ 

“It was a nice little town. It was nice to live there until they come and took us 
away. From then on we suffered a lot. ” 

There were a lot of young children, boys and girls, in Brod. She found a friend 
of hers by the crematorium by Auschwitz and he said goodbye. 

Following the interview, Susan Carlson had coordinated with Roman Vishniac’s 
daughter, Mara Vishniac Kohn to obtain a print of the photograph of Simcha, 
which Safta has cherished for many years. I had the photograph framed and it 
now hangs in Safta’s apartment: 



In September 2014, Steve Lipman, a writer for The Jewish Week, a weekly 
newspaper serving New York’s Jewish community, had contacted me for a story 
regarding the Vishniac archives. Steve had subsequently interviewed me and 
wrote a wonderful article, “Old Holocaust-era Photos Find New Life Online”. 
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Old Holocaust-era Photos 
Find New Life Online 

Digitalized archives of Roman Vishniac will 
enable survivors to identify relatives'images. 


In a black-and-white, undated photograph from an 
unidentified cheder in pre-World War II Europe, a row 
of young Jewish boys, caps on their heads, are sitting at 
wooden desks, brittle old books of Torah spread before 
them. 

It was a familiar image for Rob Fried, who grew up in East 
Meadow, L.I. 

He'd often visit his grandparents in Borough Park, the 
Brooklyn neighborhood where thousands of Holocaust 
survivors settled after the war ended and the death 
camps were liberated; his grandmother, Auschwitz 
survivor Rebecca Fried, would show him that picture. On 
a page of "Polish Jews,"a 1947 pictorial record of Europe's 
lost Jewish culture, one boy, second from the right in 
the photo, his face a few inches from the Torah, was her 
younger brother, Simcha Weiss. 

Simcha, who was growing up in a chasidic family in 
Czechoslovakia, died at 7 in Auschwitz, where Mrs. Fried's 
parents also perished. 

Two decades after he first saw the photograph of his 
deceased great-uncle, Rob Fried recognized that same 
photograph in 1983's "A Vanished World" (Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux), Roman Vishniac's instant-classic pictorial 
history of Jewish life in Germany and Eastern Europe 
before the war. Fried recognized that Vishniac — 
who traveled throughout Central and Eastern Europe 
several times on assignment from the Joint Distribution 
Committee between 1935 and 1938 — had assumed 
the unofficial role of the photographic chronicler of 
disappeared Jewish life in the Old Country. Vishniac had 
also produced the 1965 book "Polish Jews: A Pictorial 
Record." 

Fried contacted the International Center of Photography, 
in Manhattan, which last year hosted an exhibition 
about Vishniac's work, and the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, in Washington, a repository of Shoah artifacts, 
with information about the photograph of Simcha Weiss. 
Both institutions thanked Fried for the information, and 
indicated that they would include the facts in future 
educational materials, said Fried, a computer forensic 
scientist who lives in Valley Stream, L.l. 


September 9,2014 By: Steve Lipman 

More identification of faces in Vishniac's photographs will 
likely take place in the next few years. 

Last month, the ICP (icp.org) and the Museum 
(ushmm.org) announced a joint project that has 
digitalized more than 9,000 of Vishniac's negatives (most 
of them not previously printed or published) and some 
30,000 of his other assorted written materials, recordings 
and photographic records. The archival project is making 
all the items available, at no cost, at vishniac.icp.org, and is 
encouraging relatives of survivors — most likely, children 
and grandchildren — to contact either institution if 
they recognize people in the photographs, few of which 
contain any identifying details. 

The missing names will add to the historical record of the 
Shoah era. 

"Within a decade our ability to do this will run out," said 
Maya Benton, curator of ICP's Vishniac Archives, alluding 
to the survivor generation's mortality. An authority on 
Vishniac since her graduate studies at Harvard University 
a decade ago, Benton is editor of "Roman Vishniac 
Rediscovered," which will be published next year by ICP 
in conjunction with DelMonico Books/Prestel. 

While Rob Fried reached out to ICP and the Museum last 
year, neither institution has yet been able to verify the 
information that survivors or survivors' relatives have 
submitted of relatives' identification information in the 
few weeks since the digitalized images went online, she 
said.The institutions have publicized the project through 
social media, survivor organizations, Jewish museums 
around the world, and other Jewish groups. 

Though the website is only in English now, translators 
are available who can speak and read many languages, 
Benton said. The photographs, she said, are likely to draw 
more interest — especially among survivors'descendants 
— than written history or similar documents."lmages are 
universal." 

"This project will introduce many people to one of the 
20th century's pre-eminent photographers while greatly 
increasing our understanding of his subjects,"said Michael 
Grunberger, director of collections at the Museum, in a 
statement. "We are excited to bring this collection to an 



Auschwitz survivor Rebecca Fried stands in front of a Roman 
Vishniac photo that includes an image of her brotherwho 
perished in the death camp. 

even-wider audience" said Mark Lubell, ICP executive 
director. 

Michael Berenbuam, Holocaust scholar and author, 
called the archives project a "wonderful contribution [to 
Holocaust documentation]. Would that it was done 25 
years ago, would that it was done 50 years ago" — when 
more survivors were alive."Time is limited." 

The archival project follows a retrospective exhibition 
of Vishniac's photographs at ICP last year; the traveling 
exhibition recently ended a four-month run at 
Amsterdam's Jewish Historical Museum, and is to be 
hosted this month at Paris' Museum of Jewish Art and 
History, then next year at Warsaw's Museum of the History 
of Polish Jews (vishniac.icp.org/traveling-exhibition). 
Vishniac, who was born in Russia in 1897 and then 
immigrated to the U.S. in 1940, died in 1990. 

In Moscow he studied biology and zoology; though he 
spent much of his professional career as an expert in 
photomicroscopy and time-lapse photography, he is best 
known for the pictures he took of European Jewry. 
According to a 2010 New York Times Magazine story 
about Vishniac, he intentionally shaped both his 
photographic images and the details of his past 
(indicating that he had set out through Europe on his 
own initiative, rather than on a JDC assignment; that 
he had selectively released only the most emotive 
photographs; that he was sometimes less than accurate 
in some images'caption details. 

The range and quality of Vishniac's photographs are 
their own best witness, Benton said."In both the exhibit 
and the book we deal with Vishniac's evolving reception 
and legacy, and how the photographs have come to 
symbolize Jewish life in Eastern Europe. We have also 
been correcting misinformation and working to verify 
captions, dates and locations. 


"The negatives are the negatives, they were not spliced, 
in-painted or manipulated in any way," Benton said. 
"They represent what he saw and captured through his 
camera's lens.The photographs/negatives ... present a 
visual document of the people and towns that ceased to 
exist after the Holocaust." 

Vishniac, Benton said, "was a Jewish photographer" — 
it turns out he photographed the DP where her mother 
was as a child. "This is a very personal project. I grew up 
with his books,"Vishniac's photographs serving as"visual 
reference points." 

In research at the Vishniac estate, Benton found that 
Vishniac, whose assignment was to document Jewish 
poverty, had taken pictures of Jews of various religious 
and economic levels, both rural and urban. "He was a 
very versatile photographer." 

Benton formed a friendship with the photographer's 
daughter, Mara Vishniac Kohn, who is donating many 
items from her father's estate to ICP."She wanted to figure 
out how to best honor his legacy." 

The Center has partnered with the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Museum in creating the online archive, Benton 
said, because"ICP is not a Jewish institution. [The project] 
needed an interdisciplinary approach." 

The new online archive is similar to "Our Shared Legacy," 
a three-year-old database of JDC documents, part of the 
organization's Global Archives, which also encouraged 
survivors'input in identifying faces in old photographs. 
(The website: jdc.org/sharedlegacy). 

Linda Levi, director of the Global Archives, called Shared 
Legacy "a proven success. Thousands of people visited 
the site, making it actually the most popular feature 
on the JDC Archives website. Thousands have found 
documents that helped them in their genealogical and 
family history searches, primarily documents listing help 
extended by JDC to family members. We received many 
responses from people identifying family members in 
our photographs. Often, people were extremely grateful 
as they did not previously have photos of themselves 
and family members from this period." 

Rob Fried, who last year published "From Generation 
To ..." (WingSpan Press), an illustrated book of his 
Holocaust-themed poetry and reproductions of family 
Holocaust-related documents (fromgenerationto.com), 
said the digitalized Vishniac Archives are an important 
tool in helping survivors complete the record of their 
wartime experiences. 

"I think it's really important that we [share] our 
grandparents'stories," he said. 

His grandmother, now 86, who was one of the 4,515 
passengers on the SS Exodus in 1947, still lives in Borough 
Park. 

The Vishniac photograph of Simcha Weiss is the only 
picture she owns of her brother; Rob Fried made an 
enlargement of the photograph for his grandmother. 
Framed, it now hangs on her living room wall. 








From Generation To... 


A FRIENDSHIP & PARTNERSHIP 

In late 2014, I had just finished reading a wonderful book, Helaa’s Diary by 
Helga Weiss, a Czech artist from Prague and a Holocaust survivor. As I was 
also an author of a book on the Holocaust, I wanted to contact Helga and let her 
know that I thought that her book was an excellent read and inquire if she could 
autograph my copy; in turn, I would mail her an autographed copy of my book. 
Now in her 80s, Helga still lives in the same apartment in Prague, where she 
was born. After the Holocaust, she had returned to the apartment. In January 
2015, in order to try to obtain Helga’s contact information, I had reached out to 
the Jewish Museum in Prague (JMP), a museum of Jewish heritage located in 
Prague, Czech Republic for assistance. The staff of the JMP were kind enough 
to connect me with her. Helga honored my request to autograph my copy of her 
book and I had sent her an autographed copy of my book. When Helga had 
received my book in the mail, she sent me an a very special email message: 

The book is already closed and placed on my bedside table. I didn't need 
any translation. The words and illustrations are simple understandable, very 
impressive and moving! The events and feelings in the Holocaust were exactly 
like that. I admire you and thank for writing it. Yesterday when I had received 
the package, my two-and-a-half-year-old great granddaughter was present next 
to me. She wished to see the present. So, I unpacked the box and we looked 
together at the illustrations but not long, she didn 't like it. She said, “It is too sad, 
I prefer a more joyful book. ” That is what we wish as well. A more happy life for 
the new generation but to keep the memory alive! Let us hope your poems and 
my diary will be a little help to it. 

Helga and I remain in contact and exchange email messages from time 
to time, especially around the Jewish holidays. It is always wonderful to hear 
from her. 

While exchanging emails with the JMP staff in my attempt to contact Helga, 

I had mentioned that I am the grandson of four Holocaust survivors and that 
my paternal grandparents were from Czechoslovakia. I had also mentioned that 
Safta was living in New York, and inquired if there was an opportunity to have 
the JMP interview her about her life in Czechoslovakia before the Holocaust. I 
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was notified that if a member of the staff were to travel to the United States in the 
future, there may be an opportunity for an in-person interview. Fortunately, that 
opportunity came a lot sooner than I expected. Monika Hankova (The Archives of 
the Jewish Museum in Prague) of the JMP had traveled to New York in February 
2015. During her visit, she had conducted an interview with Safta. Here is the 
transcript of the interview, conducted in English: 

Interview 0117 
Rebecca Fried 

Born: 1. 5. 1928 Brod nad Isavou 
Address: Brooklyn, NY 11219 
Recorded by Monika Hankova 
Transcribed by Miroslava Ludvikova 

M. H.: So this is the interview with Rebeca Fried and ... Can you tell me more 
about your childhood? 

R. F.: About my childhood? 

M. H.: You spent in Brod? 

R. F.: Yeah, I was in Brod, there is another Brod, my Brod is Brod nad Isavou... 
M. H.: Yes. 

R. F.: Not far from Mukachevo, about 39 kilometres from each other. 

M. H.: And what do you remember from the years you spent there? Tell me 
about the school... 

R. F.: I was going to Czech school. 

M. H.: It was Czech school, yes? 

R. F.: Yes. And I forgot to talk, because nobody talks with me Czech. I know songs, 
Czech songs... And I had four brothers, my father, my mother, four brothers. And 
the brothers mostly were away, they were not at home, they went to the school, 
to yeshiva, they were bigger then I. Two were home with us, we were poor... 

M. H.: Yeah. 

R. F.: ... but everybody, you know, in those little towns, everybody was poor and 
nobody was too rich. I remember, we had a goat. And chickens run, like a little 
town. 

M. H.: And what profession was you father? 
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R. F.: How you call it? Makes roofs. 

M. H.: Aha, yeah. 

R. F.: And my mother, she was home. My mother was very good cook, so if there 
was a wedding or anything, she had to come, if she tasted that, she said it is ok, 
it was ok. Everybody loved her, everybody. Young girls they used to come every 
Saturday to sit, she used to sing for them and tell them stories, really, she was 
special, special. 

M. H.: Yes, such a nice atmosphere. 

R. F.: Yes, very nice. My father was a quiet man, my brothers were big, you know, 
the bigger ones, and we were three of us at home. And we went to school, we 
had also Hebrew school once a week, but my mother, she should rest in peace, 
she taught me... 

M. H.: Yes, she taught you cooking... 

R. F.: I was only girl of four brothers, only girl, so... 

M. H.: Do you remember what she cooked? 

R. F.: Yeah. I remember... 

M. H.: Do you remember the names of the... 

R. F.: ...she wanted to teach me how to bake. 

M. H.: How to bake? 

R. F.: Yes, it was different like now. They have the machines and the ovens and 
there wasn 't ovens like that, you know, we had ovens like in the house, and 
we put wood there inside, on the top you could sleep, before night you made 
something what should become sour, the bread should go up. And she said: "I 
am gonna wake her up, she must learn." And then when it came morning, she 
said: "Oh, she is so young, I am not going to wake her." (smile) And I have never 
learned, how to bake, never. But I had a husband, a baker, so it was ok. 

M. H.: Yes, it is nice. 

R. F.: This is my husband, yes. 

M. H.: Oh yes, it is very nice photograph. 

R. F.: It's gonna be eighteen years, on Pesach. Eighteen years that he passed 
away. 

M. H.: The family was very religious? Did you visit the synagogue very often? 
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R. F.: Yes, very religious, yes. My mother more than my father. He as religious 
was very quiet. He never hit a child or something, or yelled at him, you know,... 
my mother did, but not my father, never. Whatever we asked, whatever we said, 
he was always "yes" never "no". 

M. H.: Tell my about visiting of the synagogue? How often you ... 

R. F.: Yes, every day, every day. 

M. H.: Yes. 

R. F.: And we ... my mother used to go shops. But we were all very religious 
here. Did you heard of Nitra? 

M. H.: Yes, I know Nitra. 

R. F.: My brothers went to learn there, to Nitra. 

M. H.: Aha ... 

R. F.: From there, they took them, I didn 't see them for years, years. And how 
they found me after the war... And then we came, it was Passover, we just put 
away the Passover dishes, they came for us and take us away. They weren't 
there, my brothers. So when we came there, we didn't see each other no more. 
My parents and my little brother, he is here, he made me a picture, my grandson, 
and I recognise him when he was small. "Show her..." (speaking to grandson 
Robert F.) 

Robert F.: The pictures of Simcha Weiss by Roman Vishniac. 

M. H.: Yes. 

R. F.: That is my little brother. He was younger than me. He was... I don't know, 
he started to go to school, he was twelve. Like that, we worked, we had a little 
garden, you know, before the house... 

M. H.: Oh yeah. 

R. F.: ... and my mother, she should rest in peace, would like peppers and corn 
and a lot of things, we should have vegetables... And you know, when you take 
of the corn, you do with flowers, you don't make it straight, you cut it this way... 
and she had a sister just across from us, and she went to visit her sister, and she 
cut her leg, you know, she was sick a long time... 

M. H.: Yeah, ok and you were sent to Mukachevo in 1944? 

R. F.: Yeah, to the ghetto, they took us. 

M. H.: So, tell me more about this experience. 
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R. F.: In the ghetto? I was too small, you know, I never was before in a big city, 
so for me it was... but there was lot of people, lot of we didn't recognise... 

M. H.: And the whole family was in there? Or just you... 

R. F.: My whole family. Only those two brothers... 

M. H.: Yes. 

R. F.: ... that they weren't home. The third brother, he was very quiet, there 
were two friends of his, they said: "Come and let's run away." And my mother, 
she should rest in peace, said: "Oh no, you not, you gonna stay with us." And 
those two boys after three months were free. And my brother... 

M. H.: And how long you stayed in Mukachevo? 

R. F.: A month. 

M. H.: A month? 

R. F.: Yes. And then they took us straight to Auschwitz. 

M. H.: To Auschwitz? 

R. F.: Yes. Birkenau. 

M. H.: Birkenau. 

R. F.: Yeah, and I worked there in nights, I worked there. What did I work? They 
gave me small valise I had to fill up with gold. If not they would kill you. That's 
it. And I did... you looked all over, the shoulders and the shoes, you know... we 
used to go six o'clock at night and come home at six o'clock, at twelve o'clock 
we woke up and the music was plying, we had to march, you know, when we 
went to work. 

M. H.: And do you remember the arrival to Auschwitz? 

R. F.: Sure, yeah. My parents took... I don't remember, left, right. I remember 
when I stayed this way, I went left and I think they went right, I don't know. 

M. H.: So you were separated? 

R. F.: Yes, right away, right away. 

M. H.: Right away. 

R. F.: You know, I was young, I didn 't know, they were passing around me and 
that is it, and I never saw them again. Never. And they took us into the room and 
they shaved our heads and they gave us a grey dress. I came out, we didn't, 
you know, like cousins, or whoever we were with, we didn't recognize each 
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other. And some of them went to work. We were sleeping in the bunks, fifteen 
girls in one bunk. We were sitting there, and Mengele used to come: "You go 
down, and you go down," with his stick, you know, "You go down", so they were 
right away killed, I think, I don't know. We didn 't know why, and they said, 
that they take dark hair, so I had dark hair, very black hair, I was scared. And I 
heard he is coming, there was a window, I went through the window that they 
shouldn 't take me. And I did very dirty work there, because we didn't go to 
the bathroom, you know, all of us, they were no like pots, and everybody went 
there, when it was full who was the last one to come had to go in the latrine to 
put it away. So I didn't care, I just was afraid from Mengele, you know, so I run 
away, I did it. Otherwise, I was there for eight months. 

M. H.: Eight months? And... 

R. F.: And then, they took me to Auschwitz really, that was Birkenau, where I 
was... to Auschwitz and we worked by cabbage, to set the cabbage to grow. 
And everybody had... it was... full with water, how you called it? A Kruge, how 
you say kruge... like they were hiding also. Full with water. Because at night 
they shouldn't dry out the earth. So they were fighting so much for the lighter 
one, and heavier one, and I said...I was very quiet at home, so I said: "I am 
not fighting, whatever there is gonna be left over, I take," so I stayed. So the 
SS came, the SS women, and they hit me in the head, and all over, I was full of 
blood, she got scared herself, you know, she was not supposed to do that. Since 
then I have seizures. And at home, I didn't do nothing, we went to school, and 
after that we had fun, and we had Czech... like police, I forgot, how you call it, 
gendary? No, I don't know. In Czech, how do you call the police? 

M. H.: Policie? 

R. F.: You don't know Czech? 

M. H.: Yeah, it's, it is almost the same. 

R. F.: Jak? 

M. H.: Police is policie. 

R. F.: Like policie. We were such good friends, good neighbours, if they bought 
something for themselves for Christmas, they bought for me too, they had a 
daughter in my age, we were such a good friends, they cried when they took us 
away. Yeah, and we were very good friends, we shared with everything, really, 
very nice, and otherwise it was very nice life, but very poor life. 

M. H.: Ok, and from Osvetim, you were sent to Bergen Belsen? 
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R. F.: No, no. 

M. H.: How it was? 

R. F.: From Auschwitz they took us to... one week we were in Bergen Belsen, one 
week... 

M. H.: One week? 

R. F.: One week, from there we went, I don't know, nobody remembers those 
little towns... Rochlitz. 

M. H.: Rochlitz. 

R. F.: Did you hear about it? 

M. H.: Maybe but it is not famous. 

R. F.: Graslitz? Rochlitz, Graslitz, yeah. And we stayed there for a while... 

M. H.: And how far away it was from Bergen Belsen this Rochlitz? 

R. F.: I don't know how long they take us, some days, I think so. I don't 
remember. But from there... we stayed there, it was raining, pouring, and they 
let us stay outside, and I had one shoe from rubber, and one shoe from leather. 
One fell down and I had to take a schemata to not lose it at all, you know. So, 
then we went a month, we walked a month, whole month. 

M. H.: Whole month? 

R. F.: And they went inside, SS, and we stayed outside. They peeled potatoes 
inside, and then the peel they throw outside, we should fight for that. Yeah... 
but we did fight, everybody fight. Every morning, when we woke up, less and 
less, they were dead. Because they couldn't walk anymore. I don't know, I was 
a strong girl, I was strong. And then we were hiding there; a few girls left. And 
the train came, we were hiding, then came a man... 

M. H.: And where were you hid... 

R. F: ... "Deticky"... 

M. H.: ... were you hid? 

R. F.: In, where... How you call it? 

Robert F.: A ditch? 

R. F. A ditch, yes, like you put in things.... 

Robert F.: A hole? 

R. F.: Hole, like a big hole... 
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Robert F.: In a field? 

R. F.: In a field, yeah. So, we were there and the old man passed by: "Deticky 
pojd'te, pojd'te. Uz nemame... " 

M. H.: I understand. 

R. F.: So, we didn 't want to go, we were afraid. So, he says: "I am gonna bring 
the Burgermeister." We didn't know, what the Burgermeister is, but he came 
and he talked to us very nicely: "Come out, we gonna give you food." 

M. H.: Oh yes, it was some village? 

V 

R. F.: Yeah, yeah, not far from Zatec. 

M. H.: Not far from, aha, some small village near Zatec? 

R. F.: Yes, and they took us... I don't know, what we had on our bodies, they 
took as on the attics and they washed us with petroleum. And they gave us 
clothes, and then the Russian Army came in and they brought us food and then 
they said: "Now you can come out, we have a lot of apartments here and you 
can take an apartment." We were nine girls. So, then we cooked and we baked 
and we took...there was an older girl than us, so she taught us what to do. And 
every day we went into Prague. On the big station and they gave food for the 
people who went home or went someplace else. And we invited them, there was 
a lot of stuff left in the houses, you know, because the people from there run 
away, so they took materials and bedding and suits and they went home. 

M. H.: That's great. 

R. F.: And we stayed on, then I started to work. I worked in a hospital. 

M. H.: And how long did you stay there? 

V 

R. F.: In Zatec? I stayed there... Maybe, almost three years. 

M. H.: Three years? 

R. F.: Yes, because when one guy... he took stuff and he went home. And you 
know, there used to be a pump, to water at the station. 

M. H.: Yeah, I know what do you mean. 

R. F.: So, he says there to my brother: "Would you mind to pump for me a 
water and I'll do it for you?" He says: "Why not." So, then when he looks for 
my brother, he said: "You have a sister?" "Ah, my sister was too young. I am 
sure, she is not alive." "You are mistaken. She looks just like you and her name 
is Rivka." (smile) 
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M. H.: Oh! 

R. F.: Yeah, so, he says: "Where does she live? If you talked, her name is Rivka ." 
"She is in Zatec, near Prague." But they didn't understand... was two brothers. 

V \i 

He says: "Zatec," so they thought that it is a street, Zatec, in Prague, so they 
looked for three days and they said: "No, he just bluffed..." 

M. H.: So, they went to Zatecka street in Prague, probably, yes. 

R. F.: Yeah and then they found an older man: "Do you know this street in 
Prague? He says: "I know Prague, but this is 60 kilometres from here, go there, 
and you find whoever you look for." And then he really found... it was a Friday, 
we cooked for Shabbos, you know, everything prepared. And once my brother... 
I didn't know them, my brother he came in, he says: "Is there Rivka, here, 
between you, girls?" And I was in the kitchen, wiping the glasses to prepare, 
nice. I said: "I am Rivka. And who are you?" "You don't recognise me?" "No, I 
don't know, who are you?" And he says: "I am your brother." And I had a glass in 
my hand and I broke my glass. I started to cry: "Who?" "I am Zvi, your brother." 
And then he says: "Go outside, there is an another present for you." And there 
was my other brother. So, we took another apartment and we lived there for a 
while. And I went to work in the hospital there. People found me, in Israel...we 
lived in Israel for eleven years. They found me there, they looked at me, they 
hold me: "I thank you so much, if not you maybe we wouldn't be alive!" I saw 
them hungry and I worked in the kitchen and I brought them more food, you 
know. And then my brother got married and then then the other. And one sister- 
in-law was there, and they said: "How long we gonna stay there?" There was no 
more young people there. They sent us away with a kibbutz... 

M. H.: Aha, so ... It was in hachsara? 

R. F.: ...in kibbutz from...Yes and we went to Israel. 

M. H.: Yeah, but it was in Prague? 

V 

R. F.: ...That was in Zatec. 

V 

M. H.: Zatec first and then in Prague? 

R. F.: And then we came to Prague with them, and there from Prague we went 
away to Germany, Holtzhausen maybe. And we lived by nuns. They said we 
should come and we can live there. They had a big, big house and they had cows 
and they had... We lived by them for a year time, I think, they were very nice. 
But we cooked, I have pictures, when I am a cook there. 
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M. H.: Really? You have to show me. 

R. F.: Where did I... 

M. H.: Yes, after the interview is finished, you will show me then. 

R. F.: We stayed there for a while and then we wanted to go to Israel, that was 
all our, you know... so we went one night here, one night there, till we came 
to Hamburg. Hamburg, they made an Exodus, you know, from the woods and 
everything. So they said, that they are going to Israel. "Oooo, we are going to 
Israel. I am going to Israel, too." So we all went with that ship. You hear about 
that ship? Exodus... 

M. H.: Yes. 

R. F.: We were about four thousand five hundred kids there and we came to 
Haifa in a mile and they did not let us in. 

M. H.: And what happed then? 

R. F.: Then they took, they had their cruisers, the English, they put us on their 
cruisers, they took us back to Hamburg, for three months on the water. I had 
one dress only, and from the salt water it was falling apart. I was sitting in one 
place, by us was a tall guy, his name was Horowitz, I remember like today, and 
I said: "Can I have your jackets? I have to go to the bathroom." I was sitting on 
the deck, you know, so he says: "Sure." They used to give us crackers, and then 
we went through France and they gave us their breads and they said: "Don't go 
down. Don't go down! Maybe they take you back." And we came to Hamburg 
again, there they let us down, and they also made us ... 

M. H.: So, you were in such... So, you were in such a camp or? 

R. F.: Yes, like a camp. We got scared again, you know, what is this?! So, for 
three four days, they were there and then we woke up in the morning, nobody 
is there already, so came the Hagana and started to, to teach us how to shoot, 
how to this... 

M. H. Yeah. 

R. F.: ... in Israel. And I run too. (smile) And then we went to Israel, back. Then 
Begin became, Menachem Begin, he became... in 1948, then came Israel. So, I 
came there, they teach us ready to go to army. But I said: "No." They used to 
say if a girl goes to the Army she is going to have a baby. I said: "What will I do 
with that?" I didn't... we didn't know, like today, a twelve-year old girl knows 
everything, you know, we didn't know nothing. I was from my family and they 
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didn't teach us nothing yet, you know. So, I said I am not going in army. So, 
somebody came... I was hiding under bed, three couples had a room, one room, 
and when they fell asleep, I went under the bed and I slept there. Before they 
woke up, I was out. (smile) After three days came somebody, he said: "Who 
wants to go in a kibbutz?" I was the first: "I am going in the kibbutz!" In kibbutz, 
they said, no man is in the kibbutz, so it is very hard work here, and we didn't 
mind. I worked by bananas, you know, you had to cut off the leaves, that the 
sun should come to the bananas. Everybody works in the different places, so I 
had after a week or two, I worked by babies, you know. A lot of babies there 
and there wasn 't pampers yet... (smile) Then at the end, I came in the kitchen. 
I was a kitchen girl. 

M. H.: So, in the kitchen again. 

R. F.: Yes, and then, after a year, my cousin told me: "Come out, you don't get 
paid," nothing, just the food and the clothes, you have, shorts, pants and long 
pants, and the sandals, that's all. 

M. H.: And where you happy there? I mean, ... 

R. F.: I worked very hard, very hard. So, if she said I can make money, and I can 
get a job...But I came out and I couldn't get a job, no money... 

M. H.: It was hard, yeah. 

R. F.: ... and they didn't have food either, I didn't neither. I went kilometres for 
a piece of bread and I didn't get it and I came back and somebody, who was a 
baker, he give me a piece of bread and I was crying: "Why did I go out of the 
kibbutz?! I had what to eat." But then my cousin said: "You will find." I found a 
place, after few months I found a place, with four little tables outside... Were 
you in Israel? 

M. H.: Not yet. 

R. F.: You should go. 

M. H.: Yeah! 

R. F.: Now it is different also like then in 1948. And there was an elderly couple 
and I had to clean up the house first and to wash the clothes and then I came 
down to be, you know, hostess for the people who came to eat there. And I got 
fifteen pfunds a month. So, the first fifteen pfunds a month I gave to my brother, 
he just came from Zatec there. And he came with a baby already, so I said: 
"Ok, I help him." And the second month I gave him just ten, for five I bought for 
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myself sandals. So, but I said: "I don't have nothing here, I don't have nothing 
in kibbutz. Maybe I will go back." But my cousin: "No, no, no, don't go." So then, 
I found a job, paid a little more and for my money, I could buy food there to eat. 
But it was very expensive. So, I said... I had one cousin here, another one..."I ask 
her, maybe she would cook me a supper, I pay her." So, I paid her eleven pfunds 
for month and I ate every night the same thing - a whole week. But I didn 't 
care, I had something to eat. 

M. H.: Sure. 

R. F.: Yeah and then, you know, time passed by, and I found my husband. 

M. H.: Oh yeah. 

R. F.: So, in 1950 I got married. 

M. H.: In 1950, you got married, aha. 

R. F.: 1951, I had my older son and four years later, I had my other son. And 
in the beginning, it was also very hard, you know, because...They grabbed my 
husband, I didn't even know, where he went, for three weeks I didn't see him. 

M. H.: Really? 

R. F.: We didn't know, where he is. But I had a neighbour, very nice neighbour, 
so she... 

M. H.: And where you stayed at that time? 

R. F.: We had like a bunker. 

M. H.: Bunker? 

R. F.: We had like a basement, you know, under the house, so we were in there, 
if the house fall down, we gonna fall down too. So, we stayed there for a while. 
And then, when the war ended, took a long time... there is never end, even now, 
never gonna be end. So, my husband was a baker and he started to make nice 
money, and we bought a little house, that was in Haifa where we lived and then 
we went to live in Kiryat Ata. And we lived there till we came here. 

M. H.: Oh, yes. Did you start to feel as an Israeli? 

R. F.: Oh yeah...Even now, if I go there, I have to have an Israeli passport, do 
you know? 

M. H.: So, tell me more about the identity? How did you feel before war? As 
Jewish or...? 

R. F.: Sure, I was, you know... 
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M. H.: You spoke Czech and then you came to Israel...and finally, you are living 
in the US. So, tell me more about this. 

R. F.: Yeah. Then, a friend of ours: "Come, come, you gonna make here money!" 
Bla bla bla. Maybe, but my husband went to the union, and he made very little, 
like another. I began to work, but then I was sick, from the S.S. guard hitting, 
they hit me in my head. 

M. H.: Yeah. And tell me about your arrival to the US? 

R. F.: Yeah. 

M. H.: Tell me this story. 

R. F.: I am here fifty years. 

M. H.: Yeah, so it was 1959? Or? 

R. F.: 1965. And my children live in Long Island and I live here and my other son 
lives in the Lower East Side. 

M. H.: Yeah. 

R. F.: And I live by myself. 

M. H.: Yeah. It is great! And tell me what was your first impression from New 
York when you came? Did you go through Elis Island? Or? How you ... 

R. F.: No, no. 

M. H.: So, tell me more about. 

R. F.: We came with the ship. 

M. H.: With the ship? 

R. F.: Yes... few weeks it was. But you weren't allowed to go out, everybody, 
even if you had a house, if you had anything. Twenty dollars for everybody. No 
more, you weren't allowed to go out. In Israel, we wouldn't make more money. 
So, what we had, we sold the house. So, we had eighty dollars. We were four 
people. So, for the rest of the money we bought jewellery, things for the kids, a 
neckless, a few months later robbed us and took everything, (smile) Yeah. And 
since then, we live here. I had beautiful little house and we had trees there, we 
have a garden, my husband made beautiful things, you know. I am sorry, I am 
sorry, all my life I am gonna be sorry. 

M. H.: And when you compare the years spent in Israel and the years here, can 
you compare it? 
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R. F.: I went there, I went there for a few times. 

M. H.: Ok, so you are coming back to Israel regularly? 

R. F.: Yes, I go and I come, because I have there a brother. God, really, should 
keep him longer. He became now ninety-three years old. 

M. H.: Ok. Who you are? Are you American or... 

R. F.: I don't know.... 

M. H.: You don't know? 

R. F.: No, no, no... 

M. H.: You can't say? 

R. F: lama Jewish, that's all. 

M. H.: Yeah. 

R. F.: And I live here, Borough Park is very Jewish, you know. And I have here 
very religious people, not that they criticize me. They have children and they call 
me "Babi". You know, what is babi? 

M. H.: Yeah, babi, babicka. Sure. It is very nice. 

R. F.: And I have a friend across ... We were so many, we used to go to Florida. 
We had... oh, fifteen couples when I went there. Now maybe two were left. All 
passed away. And I have a friend across the street... but it is hard, it's hard to 
live that somebody... we used to go to Florida. She called me up two days: "I 
go, I go," she said. "I look for that address, telephone," she cannot see good, 
"but I found out that I had to call you, you were like my sister." So, she said: 
"Who is left?" I said: "Almost nobody." I have a sister-in-law here, my brother 
passed away; they took him to Israel. And that's it. No family. And home, you 
know what? How poor we were. We were happy, we were happy there, let's 
say, we were young, we came from school, we put under bedding suit and there 
was mills, you know, they make the... wheat, for flour. And we went under, 
not with the electric. And we were learning how to swim by ourselves, and we 
were swimming and going in the forest, you know, it was nice. Then we had 
strawberries and all kind of... We were happy, we don't know better. 

M. H.: Yeah. 

R. F.: For us it was nice. I never went to a big city, I didn't hear how we was, 
once a week came a bus, went to Isava, then to Mukachevo. But I never went, 
I never cared, I was too young to think about those things. The people were 
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happy there, however, we didn't sleep...not everybody had one bed, we slept 
two in three, me ...special girl, I slept with my mother, but the boys, they slept 
three boys in one bed. 

M. H.: In one bed! 

R. F.: Yes, it was different. 

M. H.: So, ok. Thank you very much and is there something you want to add 
more or you can tell me what you want more? 

R. F.: I would like once to go to Prague! I really want because it bothers me that 
I was there maybe fifty times for sure... and just by the station. 

M. H.: You have to go there. Your grandson will take you there. 

R. F.: I hope, I hope. 

M. H.: You will make a trip. 

R. F.: You know because it's an old city, right, they didn't make too much over, 
did they? 

M. H.: How do you mean that? Yeah, it's old city but ...it's modern. Yeah. I am 
sure, you will like it. 

R. F.: I am sure I will. It would bring a lot of memories back. 

M. H.: Sure, sure. 

R. F.: A lot of time, when I walked around like, I sing the Czech songs. 

M. H.: Yeah, ok. So, thank you very much. 

I was very happy that the JMP had taken the time to interview Safta even 
though she now lives in the United States. I appreciated that the staff at the 
JMP had shown an interest in Safta and assisted me in my commitment to pass 
along my grandparents' stories to the next generation. 

It is because of my continued commitment, that shortly after the interview 
with Safta, I began to collaborate with the staff of the JMP to establish the From 
Generation To... Interview Project. The mission of the Project is to provide long 
term funding to the JMP’s Oral History Collection to conduct and transcribe oral 
history interviews with survivors of the Holocaust. 

Sam Wall had designed the logo for the Project: 
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In both the photograph and logo, Safta and I are lighting memorial candles 
for the six million (6,000,000) Jewish lives that were lost during the Holocaust. 
There are six candles, as each candle represents one million lives. 
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In the logo, I am depicted as a teenager; it was during this time that I began to 
write the poetry contained in this book. Additionally, n the logo, Safta is depicted 
as a teenager with a shaved head and a tattoo on her arm. Safta, was a teenager 
when she and her family arrived at Auschwitz, had her hair shaved, was given 
the tattoo “A-6492” on her left arm and was made to wear a camp uniform. 

Through my work with the JMP, I hope to keep the flame (shown n both the 
photograph and the logo) and the memories of the victims alive. 

I am honored that the JMP had introduced the Project in their April 2015 
Newsletter article, “The Oral history collection of the Jewish Museum in Prague 
one year on”. 

As a resident of the Village of Valley Stream (Nassau County), New York, 

I wanted to inform my community of my ongoing efforts to document my 
grandparents’ stories. I reached out to my local newspaper, Valley Stream Herald 
and spoke to the Editor at the time, Micah Danney; he agreed to interview Safta 
and I for an article. I am grateful for this very special, featured article, “Author 
honors grandmother’s life and legacy”, (following page) 
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The oral history collection of the Jewish 
Museum in Prague one year on 

April 2015 


Since 1990 the Jewish Museum in Prague (JMP) 
has been systematically developing its oral history 
collection so as to help preserve the Jewish legacy of the 
20th century. Most of the people we have recorded 
interviews with were born in Czechoslovakia. Some 
spent their whole lives in this country while others 
were forced to emigrate. Some were religious Jews 
while others saw their Jewishness more as a respect 
for Jewish traditions, whether they were aware of 
their Jewish identity from childhood or whether they 
found out about it only with the introduction of the 
anti-Jewish laws of the Nazi Protectorate and with 
their subsequent persecution. Our focus is not only on 
how Jews died, but actually on how they lived. We are 
interested not only in their own biographies, but also in 
the experiences of their family members, what it was like 
for them at home, how they spent their leisure time and 
how they celebrated holidays - in other words, their 
day-to-day lives against the background of major 
historical events. Each story is different, each testimony is 
equally important. At present we have a collection of 
more than 1,300 interviews, which is thelargest of its 
kind in the Czech Republic and the most widely used 
by researchers in this country. We believe that it is 
important to preserve Jewish memory and to establish 
the Jewish experience as part of Czech collective 
memory. Where possible, we try to obtain testimonies 
from several generations of the same family. The Jewish 
experience in the latter half of the 20th century is a 
topic that has not yet been sufficiently researched 
or presented in a historiographical way. With the 
support of Robert B. Fried from Long Island, NY, in a 
joint project ("From Generation To.Jnterview Project"), 
we were able to record as many as 75 interviews with 
survivors living in the Czech Republic and abroad 
over the course of 11 months in 2015; we made 2000 
digital copies of photographs and documents from the 
family archives. Robert B. Fried financed the recording 
of 20 interviews and also funded our last trip to Israel 
to meet narrators. Robert B. Fried is grandson of four 
survivors, his paternal grandparents were born in 
Czechoslovakia. "We have reached a critical time, 


where now more than ever before, we have the ability 
to utilize technology and multimedia to document 
the stories of the diminishing survivor population. The 
power of one's story in one's voice, will help to educate 
this generation and the next generation, and so on.Jt is 
because of this, that I have chosen to and will continue 
to provide long term support of JMP's Oral History 
Collection," adds Robert B. Fried, also the author of a 
book of poetry about the Holocaust, From Generation 
To... published in 2013 by Wingspan Press. 

We are continuing to work on the audio and video 
recordings, transcribing each interview, editing 
the written text and sending it to the narrator for 
authorization. We have a great deal of respect for our 
interviewees and so we fully respect their decision how 
to use their testimonies. Our oral history collection 
is available to professional and lay researchers, and 
the testimonies are also used in the production of 
educational materials for students and teachers, aswell 
as for our publications and exhibitions. When recording 
interviews we also collect archival materials, such as 
photographs and documents from the family archives of 
interviewees. So far this year we have produced digital 
copies of 1,700 archival materials, some of which we have 
received in their original form. 









Author honors grandmother's 
life and legacy 

Local man works to document Holocaust survivors'stories 

JANUARY 7-13, 2016 By Micah Danney 


Robert Fried grew up hearing about his 
grandmother's suffering and survival during 
the Holocaust. In 2013, he published a book 
of poems he wrote about her when he was 
a boy, and is now dedicated to honoring her 
experience and all of the victims by helping 
to document more survivors'stories. 

"I was always asked as a kid, Why would you 
want to write such depressing poetry?" said 
Fried, 37. "I said,'Well, this is what my interest 
is.'And 25 years later, I wrote a book that is in 
museums all around the world." 

The book, "From Generation To..." is a 
collection of poems Fried wrote between 
the ages of 10 and 17. They are based on his 
imaginings of the accounts he heard from 
his grandmother, Rebecca Fried, 85, whose 
family was sent to concentration camps from 
their home in Czechoslovakia when the Nazis 
took control. Rebecca was imprisoned at 
Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

Illustrations in Fried's book recreate poignant 
scenes that stuck out to him as a boy, like 
one of a Nazi SS guard speaking to a young 
Rebecca, who had asked where her parents 
were.The guard is pointing toward the smoke 
rising from a smokestack in the background. 
"Basically,'This is where they are,"'Fried said. 
"They're up in the clouds." 

The book has been added to the collections 
at the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum in Washington, D.C., the library at 
Yad Vashem in Israel, the Jewish Museum in 


Manhattan. 

Gathering 
information comes 
naturally to Fried, 
a forensic scientist 
who works with 
digital evidence. 

He helped arrange 
the documentation 
in 2012 of his 
grandmother's 
experience aboard the famous SS Exodus, the 
ship filled with Jewish refugees that attempted 
to land in British Mandatory Palestine, or 
present-day Israel, in 1947, only to be sent back 
to Germany by the British. 

Fried also helped Rebecca formally identify 
her brother, Simcha, after she noticed 
the 12-year-old in a Czechoslovakian 
photographer's pre-war photo that was 
published in a magazine several years ago. 
Fried worked with the International Center 
of Photography to officially identify the boy. 
Simcha died in a Nazi gas chamber. He was one 
of Rebecca's four brothers. Another died one 
month before he would have been liberated, 
shot by a German guard when he could no 
longer walk.Two brothers survived. 

Most recently, Fried provided financial support 
for an ongoing project by the Jewish Museum 
in Prague to document survivors' stories. 
Dozens of interviews have been recorded. 
Fried described his commitment to honoring 












A teenaged Rebecca Fried after she was liberated from a Nazi 
concentration camp. 


the experience of his grandmother and others 
like her as a privilege that his parents were 
denied. "My parents always told us that they 
didn't have grandparents," he said. 

For Fried's father, Alex, of Levittown, delving 
into the family's tragic past is a noble endeavor 
best left to his son. "My mother raised me," 
Alex said, "so I have a more direct, intense 
relationship, whereas Rob is one generation 
removed, so he can take a different outlook 
and be more informative." 

Alex remembered caring for his mother in the 
evenings of his childhood, when his father 
would leave to work the night shift at a bakery. 
Rebecca suffered seizures due to a blow to the 
head from a female SS guard when she was 14. 
In that way and others, the Holocaust reached 
from the past to impact Alex's life, and his 
mother's trauma became his. 

For Rebecca, who lives in Brooklyn, her 
grandson's interest has provided her the 
opportunity to tell her story in a way that will 
be preserved, and the process has taught her 
things about what was going on beyond her 
personal experience. She noted that other 
survivors she has talked to prefer not to talk 
about their experiences, but she wants to. "I 
want people to know," she said. 

Seventy years after she was liberated, the dark 
memories she carries don't prevent her from 
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Rebecca was tattooed with an 
identification number at Auschwitz-Birkenau. 


finding happiness. She finds it in herfamily,and 
especially in her great-grandchild, Rob's infant 
son, Aaron. 

"I look at him and he smile to me. I could just eat 
him up," Rebecca said in a thick accent. "That's 
my life. That's my heart." 



Rebecca and her great-grandson, Aaron Fried. 






From Generation To... 


In April 2017, I reached out to the JMP to see if they would like to include a 
few words about he From Generation To... Interview Project. I am so honored 
to have received this personal letter from the JMP Director, Leo Pavlat. May we 
have many more years of collaboration together. 
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Prague, 24 April, 2017 


Dear Mr. Fried, 

I hope this letter finds you well. It is my pleasure to enclose below a statement on your 
kind support for the purposes of your book. 


Cooperation with Robert B. Fried is very important to the Jewish museum in Prague. 
He regularly supports our oral history activities, and thanks to his support, we were 
able to record dozens more interviews than usual. 

We would like to express our gratitude to Robert B. Fried for making a significant 
contribution to such an important project. 


With best wishes 



Leo Pavlat 
Director 


Zidovske muzeum v Praze- Jewish Museum in Prague 
U Stare skoly 1,3, CZ 110 00 Praha 1 
Tel./Phone: (420) 222 749 211 
E-mail: office@jewishmuseum.cz 
www.jewishmuseum.cz 







THERE WILL ALWAYS BE QUESTIONS 

My family is so blessed to have Safta in our life. She is such an inspiration to 
everyone she meets. At 89 years old, she still tells stories of the past (including 
names and dates as if it was yesterday) and passes along her wisdom to guide 
us into the future. As a child, I asked her many questions. As an adult, I am 
fortunate to be able to ask her questions; the difference now, is that I have a 
better understanding and a greater appreciation for her answers. Here is a small 
glimpse into the wisdom of Safta. These are questions that I had asked of her 
during one of our recent conversations: 

Why do you light Shabbos candles each Friday night? 

Because I am shomer Shabbos. Everyone who is married, they all light candles. 
I keep up the tradition. 

Why do you stay religious after everything you went through? 

My parents were religious, my grandparents were religious. I want to keep that 
alive. I hope that my grand grandchildren will be happier and religious too. Even 
though I will be in the other world, I am going to see to it and pray for them to be 
happy in their life and healthy and don’t forget me. 

What do you want to share with others about your experiences during the 
Holocaust? 

I went through so much. Everybody wondered how I stayed alive. I was on the 
Exodus too and I lived through it. 


What are your wishes for the next generation, your great grandchildren? 

I am the happiest grand grandmother; that I lived to have grand grandchildren. Their 
futures should be healthy and happy. They should have good jobs, open their own 
businesses and they should have enough for their own kinder (Yiddish for children). 
They shouldn’t have to work so hard like their fathers or mothers. I am the happiest 
person to have lived to see my grand grandchildren, Alana and Aaron. G-d should 
bless them. 
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Keeping Tradition Alive 



Safta lighting Shabbos candles in her apartment in Borough Park, a 
neighborhood of Brooklyn, NY, where she has lived for the last 58 years. 

Pure Nachas 



Safta dancing with me on my wedding day, September 
07, 2014, to the song, “My Yiddishe Mama”. 
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Safta enjoying a very special moment with her great grandson Aaron. The joy 
that resonates in this photo is something that words cannot describe. 



Safta with her two great grandchildren, Alana Paige Fried (age 
15) and Aaron Gabriel Fried (age 17 months) at her 89th birthday 
celebration with family on April 30, 2017 (her birthday is May 01). 
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The following documents were obtained via the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, International Tracing Service collection. These documents 
provide insight into my grandparents’ journey after the Holocaust. Please note 
that the spelling of my grandparents’ names and their dates of birth may vary in 
the documents. 

Magdalena (Berkovitsl Herskowitz 

1. An Allied Expeditionary Force Displaced Persons Registration Record for 
Magdalena Herschkowits (September 14,1947). Magdalena’s husband, Mosche, 
and eldest daughter, Chana, appear on the bottom left of the Record: 
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2. A record of an inquiry from the Regional Restitution Office in Koblenz to the 
International Tracing Service: 
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3. A record of an inquiry from the Conference on Jewish Material Claims against 
Germany to the International Tracing Service (1993): 
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Post-war Documents 


Moshe Herskowitz 


4. An Allied Expeditionary Force Assembly Center Displaced Persons 
Registration Record for Mosche Herschkowits (September 14, 1947). Mosche’s 
wife, Magdalena, and eldest daughter, Chana, appear on the bottom left of the 
Record: 
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5. An Allied Expeditionary Force Assembly Center Registration Card for Moshe 
Herskovits: 
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Post-war Documents 


6. Moshe Herschkovitz, followed by his wife, Magdalena, and eldest daughter, 
Chana, on a list of displaced persons at displaced persons camp, Gabersee: 
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7. A list of displaced persons at the displaced persons camp, Gabersee 
(September 22, 1947): 
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8. Moss Herskovits, followed by his wife, Magdalena, and eldest daughter, 
Chana, on a list of displaced persons at the displaced persons camp at 
Gabersee (September 22, 1947): 
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9. An Allied Expeditionary Force Assembly Center Registration Card for 
Mosche Herschkovits: 
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Post-war Documents 


10. Moise Herschcovici, followed by his wife, Magdalena and eldest daughter 
Hana, on a list of Romanian Jews in the U.S. Zone of Germany (March 15, 
1948): 
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2811211695 

m 

Herecher 

Berta 

Cemauti 

?5.11.19o3 

* 

Herecher 

Henee 

" 

lo.11.1925 


RerBkovite 

Morton 

Silsese 

9.11.1911 

Freising 

Holenberg 

Keglna 

Cernautl 

4.11.19o6 

Ftirth 

Haimovioi 

folly 

BotoBan 

2. 2.1935 

Oabereee 

IlaimoTici 

Otllia 

Bacau 

2. 2,19o6 

it 

Ha i.no vie i 

I sac 

l-otosan 

23. 8,1899 

* 

Kechter 

Salomon 

Buouresti 

16. \ l^o8 

*» 

Kercohcovici 

Moise 

Homan 

28. 7.1922 

M 

Herechcovici 

Magdalena 

Doh-icei 

18. 611927 

M 

Herschcovici 

Hana 

Hatcag 

30 , 7.1947 

' M 

Herschcovici 

Malka. 

JsbsI 

. 8.1935 


Herechoovlci 

Jos if - 

mj] 

17. 5.1932 

M 

Hefsocviai 

Aron 

it 

20. 5.1930 

" 

Herrcovlol 

Dora - 

Baltl 

• 8. 3,19o5 


Hereoovio 

Elsie • 

Jassl 

5. 4.19c? 


ne’poovio 

lfathel 

Madias 

27.11.1923 


Herschkovici 

Laidovlo 

Satu-Mare 

25. 1.1920 


Hrischenbaum 

Balia 

Bucuvsstl 

6. 3.1899 

1 M 

Hiraohenbaun 

18 AC 

Bucurrcti 

19. 1.18^1 


Hoch 

Morton 

Sigeth 

25.12.1929 


Htfnioh 

Moses 

•^Cernputi 

1. 7.1923 


dnig 

Moses 

1. 7.1923 
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From Generation To... 


11. The correspondence accompanying the list of Romanian Jews in the U.S. 
Zone of Germany (March 15, 1948): 


' \ id FEDERATION 

OF I^OUMANIAN JEWS 

in the U.S. Zone of Germany 


An das 

Central -''Komitee 
Abteilung Suchdienet 

MUnchen 27 

Siebertstr. 4 


Munich, ^ 

felefon 481573, CuvilliAsstraBe 7/1 q 

Ml 


Beiliegend reichen wir Ihnen, wie Sie wiinschten. einen "us- 
V den sich in den Lagern befinniichen ruman' achen Ju&en,'" 
|T zu Ihier gtfjTAlligen Bedienung ein. - 9 

tfeitere listen lessen wir Ihnen folgen - wir hoff^n Tanen 
mit gegenwartigem geaient zu haben und empfehlen un‘s Ihnej^ 


mit vorzUglicher Hodnaphtjing. 
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Post-war Documents 


12. Moshe Herschkowits is listed on this page followed by his wife, Magdalena 
and eldest daughter, Chana, on a list of Jews who left Germany for Israel by 
rail (September 30, 1948): 
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From Generation To... 


13. The correspondence accompanying the list of Jews who left Germany for 
Israel by rail (September 30, 1948): 
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Post-war Documents 


14. A record of an inquiry from the Regional Restitution Office in Koblenz to the 
International Tracing Service: 


551 82o 


HERSOUn Mosht 
Elt,Adolf St Hoe a 

29*6.22 ' Bzalmarpatak 


Eel.jaed. 


1.lo•43 Uagybanya a.Oradna 

1.1.44 MaidaaoJt 

1.2.44 Soils. 

1.5.44 Staaislau 

1.11.44 3Jagyz611tJs 

1.11.44 Marscb, befr. 


RBA f.uyg. Koblenz 

*f/Feinberg 


BG 


I 


. J 
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From Generation To... 


Rifka (Weiss) Fried 

15. Requests from the United Restitution Organization in Munich and the 
Bavarian State Compensation Office, also in Munich, to the International 
Tracing Service: 




280 561 

WEISS- FBIED Bifka-Begina 
gel), t KLEINMAW 
, K ETti Alexander ft Lea 

Brod/OSH WCSR 


4.44 la Broa verhaft.u.GluHunkaoe 

5.44 KZ Aueohwita H.Hr.A-6492(od.A 649) 

1.49 * Bergen-Bele en 

2.49 " Hoohlita 

3.49 " Grass lit z/-5.45 KZ Zateo befr. 
46.5.47 DF-Ig.Holzhauaen b/1 leberg/Exodue 
u.Bnden-48/dana n.Isr./l.l.47 BP-Lg.Kolz* 

hausefn. 


1) UBQ, MU. 

2) BLBA, MU. 
f.Fonfe, HU.- 
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Post-war Documents 


Israel Fried 


16. An Allied Expeditionary Force Assembly Center Registration Card for 
Israel Fried: 
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From Generation To... 


17. An Allied Expeditionary Force Assembly Center Registration Card for Izydor 
Fried: 
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Post-war Documents 


18. An 
Izydor 


Allied Expeditionary Force Displaced Persons Registration Record for 
Fried: 


i NMM 


A.E.F. D.P. REGISTRATION RECORD 

Orifina! [] Duplicate Q 


ffif 


Other Given Name* 


CD Family Xm.. _ _ 

iw-mt miM*k nmol 

(6) Blrthdnto Birthplace IV)vinoo 


2 


“• ffe- £ ss eismw Jv9 

(3) Be» (4) alariUl BUtua (6) Claimed Nationality 


mi&O MMTiir 


Country 


7 1 H. lnri'.ii <> 


nwpSi- im* 


(8) Number of Accom¬ 
panying Family 
Mem bent: 


(10) Full Nan 


(11) Full Maiden Name of Mother 


(12) Dehijikd 1 destination 

■fiiiffliat 


triiiirn LrK 


(13) Loot Pekmakent Uuioknoe oh Rmioence January 1, 1038. 

PR A-P TS(h£(hhl . 




PrefMaion (15) Performed In What Kind of Ka tab bailment (10) Oilier Trades or Occupatiot 


L jf»’Jii\ KvrstM. ITWfl 


(18) Do You Claim 
la be a Frio- f 
oner of Uni 


U 7 JJ 


SEttOIt 

of Itegiwtrant : 


M Spoken In Order of Fluency 


(22) TSS mation 




•»»9eg- Wf^ 


mount and Klpd of Currency In your 


City or V11H£ 

!*rortno* Ootmiry 

| 15 j 10 | 

I 17 j 18 | IV | 2U | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 20 







- 
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From Generation To... 


19. A list of residents at the displaced persons camp, Hindenburg Kaserne n 
Ulm: 


ITS-Abschrift 


Family - Name Registration Birthdate Natinelity 
No. 


, 1* 

Abelewitsch 

Abe 

179825 

4 . 5.1908 

Poland 

2. 

Abramham 

Cacille 

18o545 

2.411920 

C.S.R. 

3. 

it 

Helene 

18o547 

27 .lo 192 5 

91 

4. 

it 

Hermann 

18o586 

27.21.1916 

« 

5. 

Abramowitscb 

Fischel 

179714 

11.7.1940 

Poland 

6. 

" { 

Hersca 

18o561 

2o.6.1927 

Romanian 

7. 

w 

Leib 

179680 

H.l .1908 

Russian 

8. 

n 1 

Mine 

179713 

lo.1.1912 

Poland 

f 9. 

ft 1 

HaoMm 

179715 

7.8.1937 

ti 

lo. 

N \ 

Willi 

18o56o 

17.2.1923 

Romanian 

# u - 

Abramovski 

j8kob 

179733 

15.9.1898 

Poland 

12. 

Ackereisen 

leak 

18o557 

2o.5.1913 

11 

-,_i^l3. 

Adunai 

Miriam 

181474 

7.6.1926 

" 

' ^*14. 

Aisenberg 

Isak 

18ol34 

6.1.1913 

" 

k W 15. 

n 

Tonia 

18ol33 

15.5.1914 

ti 

mm i6. 

Akeraizen 

Chaim 

I 80 I 69 

20.6.1917 

w 

17. 

Akermann 

Schulam^a 

181475 

7.11.1929 

Romanian 

18. 

Akmann 

Boruch 

179823 

lo.lo.19oo 

Poland 

> 19. 

Akselrod 

Golde 

18o269 

2.5.1894 

" 

2o. 

N 

Misza 

I 8036 I 

9.11.1923 

n 

21. 

II 

BcJineier 

18o283 

3.2.1938 

" 

22. 

Alba 

Cheia 

181319 

6.3.1934 

11 

i] 23. 

" 

Citla 

181320 

3.6.1936 

” 

1 24. 


Matla 

181283 

3.5.1914 

n 

25. 

It 

Moisze 

181323 

lo.6.1941 

it 

26. 

II 

Sara 

181322 

14.10.1945 


27. 

» 

Seirel 

181343 

5.5.1910 

" 

28. 

Alter 

Fania 

18o833 

2 o.I 0 .I 906 

Hungarian 

29. 

Altmann 

Gisela 

179682 

2.4.19o4 

M 

A 3o. 

Ames 

Samuel 

18o514 

4.3.1924 

Poland 

• 31. 

Anglister 

Chaskiel 

179816 

26.12.1925 

11 

i. .. . 32. 

Apelbaum 

Marjim 

181352 

5.1.1923 

H 

zl ? '- . 

Aronowitsch 

Hinda 

18o476 

15.7.19o6 

” 

tlf* 

1 V 1 

Auster 

Israel 

181266 

28.4.1929 

Vt . Wg 



. \ 'a iQ , 

I'J J 

?»•1 

l UjjaJ. 
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Post-war Documents 


20. Jsidor Fried is on a list of residents at the displaced persons camp, Hindenburg 
Kaserne in Ulm: 


F* FreJliol 

B. Fraiaaaa 


ait I* 
Altar 


60. • Lora 

61 . • 

6£. Frelaliol Saloaoa 

63. Freutienraloh Baealal 

64. Freund liol Rafeal 

65. 

66. me«U»M Berto 

S* ^! uut “v* 

■ 69 . 

?o. 


73. Frviciiaan 
'J. fryd 
IZ7d« 


i 


Meadai 

Moiaohe 

Rirka 

Moaaa 

W4M 

Jsreel 

Loib 

Gltla 



FudiB 
Fuxeitar 


Hey ax 
Kind la 


01. Fttraataar 
8». Faaaark 
83. Farter 


Tan#-£ ofla 
Abya 



15-6.1912 

3-3.1900 

9.9.19*2 

I6.12.19t0 


w.8.19~„ 

24.12.1916 

1.12.1909 
8.7.1918 

18.11.1917 

ihi.m 

8 . 5 . 192 c 
*0.12.1918 
10.11.19“ 
22 . 

12 ., 

4.5— r - 
11-3.1921 
3.5.1916 
20.6.1912 
10.10.1920 

2.5.1905 

4.12.192* 

6.10.1877 

17.12.1909 
7.5.1915, 
21.8.1946 


/tc 


• j 

0.8.1 

Fol nd* 

• ✓ 

• J 


12.1912 

m 


• ^ 
m J 


Romanian 

xoland 


J 
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From Generation To... 


21. A list of residents at the displaced persons camp, Hindenburg Kaserne in 
Ulm: 
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Post-war Documents 


22. A list of residents at the displaced persons camp, Hindenburg Kaserne in 
Ulm: 


w, 


3** 

ft 

3L 

A*” 


rr. 
it 
I*. : v 

»k 


i S' 

E 

■ Sfct 

f ’*** 


IT 

1 a. 

44* 

44. 

U*nv 

+r4* 
h^- 
_ h*4< 
BWkv 
’ b*. 

*k- 
■«&>* 




H 

2 




*»• 

Abfflarltsch 

Abr„ha» 

At asovion 

Abrahanorsky 

Aokaraaan 

AdcHid 

Aok*Nr*iMM 
Aies®nbsrf 
AcVara'sen 

Ais$nber* Toni* 
AcV«r*a» 

Ackrtan 

Anhselrod 


A lba 


Altar 

Ames 

Anri 4 star 
Appfalban* 
Aro^owitsch 
Abra’ awrritanh 
Abr^JK^itci 
Abr -awvitach 
Badlar 
B..uek 
Bardiok 
Bafl.a 
Bairnmiratl 

Ba0er 

1% Hk 
Pesnan 

Balik 

B'-looerkovsky 
Berras ?n ^ 
Berfai 


List of Ii#atas 


Id. G,rd IW>. D ta of Birth Country 

Boland 

c.s^; 


houjuin 

Poland 


Aba 

179*25 

9.9. 1906 

Hslaas 

1806U7 

27.10.1929 

Hannan 

180986 

27. 12.1916. 

Laib 

179680 

11. 1.1908 

Mins 

179713 

10. 1.1912 

Jakob 

179733 

19. 9.1898 

Jakob 

ieo79o. 

6. 9.1886. 

MiWsn 

181b7b 

7. 6.1926. 

Is *0 

180997 

20. 9.1913. 

Is SO 

18013b 

6. 1.1913 

Chain 

180169 

20. 6. 1917, 


180133 

19. 9.191b 

Sulsuit 

I81b?9 

7. 11.1929 

Boraeh 

179823 

10. 9.1900 


Q»run 

Borins tsi 


Holds 
Misohs 

Isae 

Sohweier 

Chaja 

(Httla 

Malts 

Moloch® 

Ssr B h 

Saiwel 

Sands 

S&isasl 

Chsskol 

IWrian 

Hinds 

*ischal, 

-schun 
Ittrlsn 
»/■ Calls 
Libs 
Wolf 

v Israel 
Lot 

v Abrs* 

Molsche 
H*rrch 
- Satiwul 
Sobulsn 
Ur sos 
Is-a 
Jar. hat 
Sohijs 
i'll® sis th 
Kalnsr 
Ts»'ts 
Fssadh 

Aron 

Ssaoha 


1302O9 
130361 
18W9 
180283 
181390 
1813?<> 
181283 
181323 
181322 
181321 
180633 
l605Jlt 
179816 
181302 
180??6 
17971b 
380916 
17971? 
180879 
160806 
1805U3 
160U66 
1797?? 
1 7 999? 
1798U? 
181b?7 
1D0111 
18129? 
180UU1. 
161U01 
180812 
179863 
iPOldi 

180007 

C.l8lbSb 

- 

18062b 

181370 

180129 

ldnUo 


2. 
9* 
2. 

3. 
6 . 
3. 
3. 

10 . 


f .1929. 

2.1893 
2.1938 
3.193b 
6.19?6 
?. 191b 
6. 19bl 
lb. 10. 1956 
5. 9. 1910 
20. 10. 1906 
b. 3. 19?b 
26. 12. 19?b 
?. 1 . 


19 . 
11. 

20. 

6 . 

23 . 

6. 

3 . 

20. 

27 

27 . 

22 . 

1. 

2h. 

21 . 

Ib, 

lb, 


a 


1929 

7 . 1900 

7. lfbo 
6. 1927 

8. 193? 

6. l??b. 
0. 1919 
b.1918 
3. 1927 

10. 191?. 

9 . 1918 
?, 1912 

6. 1913. 
?. 1918. 

12. 192b. 

7, 1919 
9. 19?h. 
?• 1902. 

T ’. 1899. 

11. % 1-19. 

28. 3. 1919. 
°1 6.18y?. 

2 J. ’97. 

12. 8.190?. 

2. 9.1908 

1. 3. 190>. 
1. -711 


unwary 

blawd 
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From Generation To... 


23. Isidor Fried is on a list of residents at the displaced persons camp, 
Hindenburg Kaserne in Ulm: 
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Post-war Documents 


24. A list of residents at the displaced persons camp, Hindenburg Kaserne in 
Ulm: 


~7 

3. 


► Abel 


• Abelewisoh 

• Abraham 

• Abramowski 

i Abramowitsoh 


» Abraham 
> AdunaJ \ 


• Akerman 

• ^ 

• Akman 

• Akselrod 


. Alter 
« Ames 
► Anglister 
* Aronowitsch 
Auster 


Woisohe 

Dora 

Abe 

Hermann 
Jakob 
Wine 
Nachi» 
Plsohel 
Leib 
Helena 
■Miriam 
Oolda 
Perla 
Jakob 
3ohulann 
Jakow 
Boruch 
Sehneier 
Golde 
• Jzek 
Mirza 
Chaia 
Gitla 
Wojsche 
Sara 
Seiwel 
Matta 
Jania 
Samuel 
Chaskel 
Hinda 
Jsrael 






J3.2.1916 

*6.9.1923 

4.5.19o8 

27.12.1916 

15.9.1898 

JO.1.1912 

6 . 8.1937 

U.7.1940 

H.1.1908 

27.10.1925 

7.6.1926 

JO.11.1929 

6.7.1908 

10.7.1899 

7.11.1929 

6 . 5.1086 

10.10.1900 

3.2.1938 

2.5.1894 

2.2.1893 

4.11.1923 

6.3.1934 

3.6.1936 

10.6.1941 

14.10.1945 

5.5.1910 

3.5.1914 

20.10.1906 
4.3.1924 
26,12.1925 

15.7.1906 
28.4.1929 


^r 


J1 




181o75 

179825 

18C586 

179733 

179713 

179715 

179714 

179680 

180547 

181474 

181012 

180996 

180976 

181475 

180750 

179823 

180283 

180269 

180189 

180361 

181319 

181320 

181323 

181322 

181343 

181282 

180833 

180514 

179816 

180476 

181266 


Jsoheoh-Jude ^ 
Pol.Jew. 


Tscheoh-Jude J 

Pol. Jude 


ir 


Hum. Jude 
« II 
Pol. Jud e 


Ungam-Jude 
Pol. Jude 
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From Generation To... 


25. Ysydor Fried is on a list of residents at the displaced persons camp, 
Hindenburg Kaserne in Ulm: 


61 *, Preundlieh 
62* « Friedman 
63*. Frtidman 
64*, Fridman 
65* , Friedman 
66 .* 

67. * ■ 

68 . « Fridmanji 

69., Friedman 
70* «Fried 
71. % i’ryd 
72* % Fryde 

73., ■ 

74., Frimerman 

75. # * 

76- Frits 
77. • F roman Jl 


Rafael 
Leo 
Moses 
Magda 
Berko 
Zoltan 
Oitle 
Tibor 
Josef 
Ysydor 
Rachel 
Jsrael 
Leib 
Pinkas 
Lea 
Chaim 
Moisohe 
Rinka 
Mendel 

81.. Frysohblat Majer 

82*. Fudim 

83.. Fursetzer Oskar 

84.. Fureiter Meyer 

n* Mindla 

87.* Fra Jinan Bina 


I. 12.1909 

22.6.1924 

4.5.1916 

6.7.1924 

18.ll.i9i7 

8.12.1920 

10.10.1920 
31.1.1926 
H.1.1923 
8.7.1918 

II. 3.1921 

3.5.1916 

20.6.1912 

14.8.1915 

14.8.1922 

8.5.1920 
22.3.1938 
12.3.1933 
1C.11.1911 

20.12.1912 
19.1.19C9 
2.5.1905 
17.12.1909 

4.12.1922 
6.10.1877 

7.5.1915 
30.12.1946 


180069 

180501 

180523 

180743 

181445 

180667 

180112 

179516 

181040 

180020 

181317 

180204 

180205 

181469 

181498 

179809 

181361 

181386 

181383 

181404 

179632 

179978 

179681 

179585 

180776 

180221 

181156 


Pol. Jude 
C.S.R.yr « 
Pol. IT 
C.S.R./ * 
Pol. • 
C.S.R./ ■ 
Pol. * 
Ung. 

Litau. v'* 
C.S.R. 

Pol. ■ 


Rum. S ■ 
Pol. ■ 


Total 8ii 
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Post-war Documents 


26. Izydor Fryd is on a list of displaced persons who departed from the 
displaced persons camp, Hindenburg Kaserne in Ulm (August 15, 1947): 


• • 

TO: Area Welfare Officer, Team 1005 I’" 

FROM: Director, Assembly Center No. 716 

SUBJECT : Report on Arrivals and Departures during the week from 

I. ARRIVALS fW jiccd, Pi 

J * SEP 1947 

No. 

Name 

Id. No. 

X 

XX 

Born 

Nation 

Date 

Arriv. 


Transferred £ 3 / 

. Authority | ReaSn/ 

1. 

! 2. 
3. 

> 

Sadhaaa 1«tM 

" Bala 

" 9*la 

1«#916 

1*9522 

1*9521 

X 

X 

X 

1931 

1932 
1935 

°9 ..Jaw 

m 

m 

►12.8.4^ 

ft 

ft 

> ReaS 

ATta 

ft 

ft 

Sftla#, 

n 

/HS 

DPs previously registered with UNRRA 

Initial registration - Duplicate DP 2 enclosed. 

II. DEPARTURES 

i No. 

Name 

Id. No. 

XX 

Born 

Nation. 

Date 

Depart. 

Where 

To 

Transferred • 

Authority 1 Reason , 

1. 

2. 

3a 

4, 

t: 

► a 

9. 

w ll. 

fiudawait* flabl 
0«mUl^klHer«c 
kl Aral 
&*•* 

•tkar 

Ja«*af 

Iaraalarrits As 
iijaaoAbpa* 

" Tauba 
Taraalavita 7. 
latllab *a*la 
'alaatala 4ra« 
* «*aaia 

Izrdar 

al793#° 

a179796 
17997b 
18a6a6 
10216 
18a637 
179752 

18#P46 

179588 

179776 

10#9? 

ial»l «9 

ieia 9 * 

18U95 

13aa?a 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

> X 
X 

19 5 3 

1921 

1923 

1919 

1914 

1919 

1916 

8 
193# 
1937 
1943 1 

"bl.Jai 

m 

tt 

tt 

tt 

«t 

it 

«t 

it 

Ua'aJol 

.15-5.4 

♦* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

It 

ft 

If 

. " 

ft 

7 Di< 

• 

w 

n 

• 

m 

tt 

m 

iappeara 

it 

t» 

•t 

t» 

it 

•t 

it 

tt 

it 

•t 

•t 

•i 

<3 

x: Legal Transfer - DP 2 Original Card 
xx : Disappearances - Original DP 2 Card 

Total population strength: 

Previous week : 

This wseki 11 ^ 

forwarded to Camp listed 
e enclosed 

I 

CARDED- 

Camp Director 
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From Generation To... 


27. A record of an inquiry from the United Restitution Organization in Frankfurt 
am Main to the International Tracing Service: 



1»/D 4-62 372 

Name: J* R 

I E D Israel Izldor 

BD: 8.7.18 

BP: Kiralyhaza/Qng*Nat: lsr/csl 

1.43 

M.A.Komp 1o4/4, ZAL L'ohacs 

ZAL Njkens,Bereck, Vorota/Gal• 


" Nioolicin,KbresmeEb, 

" Marmorosziget, Hub zt-Nagyzol« 

" tos ,Csap-liiskolo t Dlosgy8r 

11.44 

befreit. 

URO Ffm. 

Bi 
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CITATIONS 


1. Magdalena Herschkowits, Allied Expeditionary Force Displaced Persons 
Registration Record, as in DP 2 Card File, United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, International Tracing Service collection, 3.1.1.1., 
document no. 67349000. 

2. ITS record of inquiry from the Regional Restitution O ce, Koblenz, as in 
the Central Name Index, United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, 
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A photo of my grandparents together, on the day of 
my Bar Mitzvah party, August 25,1991: 



Pictured from left to right: Rifka (Weiss) Fried (Safta), Moshe Herskowitz 
(Zaide), Magdalena (Berkovits) Herskowitz (Babi) and Israel Fried (Saba). 
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